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CHE SLEVEEOP NEW ENGLAND. judge for themselves, to play well, and to choose 


ITTLE need be 
said of the fine en- 
graving which we 
present to oar read- 
ers below. It illus- 
trates one of those 
fine field sports 
that modern times 


ap, 


- = of manly games.— 
Unlike archery, it 
still holds a respectable place upon the English 
and American turf,and has many an ardent and 
generous admirer. Scientifically played, it has 
many charms and pleasures that the casual ob- 
server would pass by unnoticed, but which have a 
firm hold on the feelings and promptings of the 
players. The scene below is an actual copy from 
life, and the figures are likenesses, as many, fa- 
tailiar with the club to which it refers, will at 
once bear testimony. Does not their healthful 
and jovial appearance almost convert you to 
love the game? They look like men able to 


PETER LOW, Ground Keeper, h 
WM. CHADWICK, Scorer. CHAS. TAYLOR. THOS. JOHNSON. 


habits of the lovers | 


the game well. The scene was drawn for us by 


Manning, from a large lithograph, by J. H. | 


Bufford. 
We have often regretted that our fellow coun- 
trymen, in throwing off the yoke of the parent 


same age, subsists on the souvenir of what she | 
was in the days of “auld lang syne.” i 

The same neglect of physical education is ap- 
parent in the male portioa of our community.—- 


In the exclusive pursuit of business, they neglect 


country. had discarded, together with much of | the care of the physique, a care which should be 


the evil, a large number of the salutary castoms 


of old England. Of late years, however, a better | 


spirit seems to have prevailed, and quoit-casting, 


| is awakened among us, sour picture will show. 


archery and foot-races, have been introdaced 


among us. There is no question bat that in 


' adage,—* all work and no play, makes Jack a 


physique we are surpassed by the British. We 
do not lack exercise, or that indastrial toil of 


the muscles which produces strength and hardi- 
hood, but we are deficient in those manly sports 


| ing than the game of cricket. It is still one of 
| the favorite sports of old England, aud we are 


and exercises, which, while they strengthen the | 


physical frame and animate the moral organiza- 


tion, confer at once vigor, grace and elasticity | 


on the whole being. The evanescent character 


of American beauty is the result of a want of | 


| created a taste for this manly sport, which, fos- 


out-door exercise. The American girl will tire | 


in a walk of two miles, while an English girl of 
the same age will walk seven or eight miles be- 
fore breakfast, and think nothing of the exploit. 
The consequence of this difference is, that an 


English lady, at forty, is in the prime of beauty | the records of the game. 


W. J. HOWELL... 


JOHN LANG. 


THE ELEVEN OF NEW ENGLAND. 


& primary one, and we are almost disposed to 
say a religious one. Fortunately, a better spirit 


We are beginning to realize the truth of the old 


dull boy.” Among the games nowin vogue, 
pone is more exciting, healthful and invigorat- 


glad to find that it has imitators among our- 
selves. The St. George’s Club, of New York, 
and the New England Club, among us, have 


tered by a generous rivalry, will not be likely to 
meet with a premature decease. More than one 
match has already been played between these 
two societies, to the great interest of the sporting 
public, who have songht eagerly through the 
Spirit of the Times, and other sporting journals, 


J. R. WASLEY. KESTIN 
a JOHN TUCKEY. 
JAMES G. JOHNSON. WELLIAM 


| and womanhood, while an American lady, at the | (Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) if 


OUR LAST FAREWELL. 


BY FINLEY JOHNAON. 


We breathed our last farewell, love, 
When time upon his wing, 

In beauty bright, bore unto all 
The flowers of the spring. 

But though all nature smiled, love, 
In blithesomeness and glee; 

There was a void within wy heart— 
There were no joys for me. 


For when the sun is hid, love, 
Beneath a threatening cloud, 

The brightest things appear to be 
Enveloped in a shroud ; 

And so when thy displeasare, love, 
Upon my heart did fali, 

There was no light— for thau to me 
Art sun, art life, art all, 


Then once again I seek thee, love, 
As one I love the best ; 

And fondly tell how I have hid 
Thy image in my breast. 

I come to yield thee up my heart, 
With truth, aud hope, and joy; 

And crown with manhood's hanest 
The feelings of the bay. 


Baltimore, Md., July, 1851. 
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AW ORGINAL ROMANCE. 


[Entered accoiding to Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by F. Guzason, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of Massachusetts.] 


EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


CORODBOLP 


CO FAY 
MYSTERY OF 


ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATICS 


CS"BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII—{coxtrsvep.] 


ENG ITH the explana- 
\ tion of the doge’s 
gt death, which Ro- 


dolpho purposely 
gave in the little 
packet, he closed 
his wonderful com- 
munication with 
these words: 

“So perish, in 
an hour they know 
not, all the ene- 
mies of Rodolpho 
the brave !” 


A terror, far surpassing any that had been felt 
before, seized upon the minds of all classes— 
The brigand is bold, said they. He has come 
into the very hall of the ducal palace, in open 
day, and there dealt out to the proud and mighty 
doge his doom; and yet he has not been caught! 
It was truly a proper subject to excite in their 
bosoms the most lively terror. None now could 
feel themselves safe anywhere. Their enemy 
travelled in the dark. His person was never 
seen. His tracks were diligently concealed.— 
They could not tell of his probable coming or 
going. How could they feel safe ? 


The marble walls of the ducal palace for three 
long days were hung in solemn black, in token 
of public grief for the sudden death of the doge. 
Long and mournful processions passed slong 
the waters, and the saddest dirges were chanted 
up and down the liquid streets by the stricken 
gondoliers, The death of a doge was no com- 
mon event. For the time, it seemed as if the 
state were without a government, and almost 
without order. 

The three inquisitors, with their thousands of 
spies, were ncyer busier than now. Not a gon- 
dolier entered or left the precincts of the city ex- 
cept he first gave his name, age and occupation. 
A system of the strictest espionage was practised 
upon all. Yet none were able to describe the 
personal appearance of Rodolpho. Some said 
he was a slight and handsome man, young and 
tender; while others maintained as stoutly that 
he went about roughly clad, and always bore a 
heavy bludgeon with him wherever he went.— 
There were, likewise, all manners of descriptions 
of his countenance. His eyes were a subject of 
debate as to what their color was. Then his 
nose, and mouth, and his hair. Of all those, 
however, who were quite sure that they had secn 
Rodolpho, Marina, the youthful bride, now called 
to mourn the untimely end of her father, felt 
much the surest. There was no deceiving her 
respecting the looks of the bold brigand, for she 
had seen him with her own astonished eves. 


The monk, Father Petroni, was summoned 
into the presence of Count Moralo, relative to 
the safety of Adrienne, in her present situation 
in the convent. 

They sat together in the large room in the 
mansion of the latter, and thus began the count: 

“Father Petroni, these are woful times for 
Venice.” 

“Woful indeed; wofal indeed ;” replied the 
monk, drawing his cowl still farther down over 
his eyes, and greatly increasing the grim fierce- 
ness of his aspect. 

* What of the convent, father?” 

“ All goes well there, 1 believe,” replied the 
monk. 


“ But will itlong? Have youany assurances 
that things may not be suddenly changed ?” 

“None but what Heaven has always granted 
us. Wealways trust in Heaven.” 

“True; but we are still bound to make what 
preparations we may be able, to ward off im- 
pending danger.” 

“ Certainly, sir count.” 

“None of us could ever have dared to believe 
that acommon outlaw was going to take the 
most valuable life in all Venice.” 

“No, none of us.” 

“ And thus to deprive us of our chief head and 
support; what a fall, Petroni; what a terrible 
fate !” 

“ True, sir count, true.” 

“Has this villain Rodolpho ever been seen 
about the convent yet?” asked Count Moralo, 
anxiously. 

“How should we know, sir count? No one 
knows who he is.” 

“JT did not think of that, to be sure; yet it 
would be known to you if any man had been 
seen lurking about the place.” 

“ None ever have,” answered Petroni. 

“ Should you know it, if there had been ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“But even if Adrienne is safe now, I do not 
feel that she will ever be. I have fears for her.” 

“ Why ” 

“ Because this Rodolpho isso bold. He goes 
anywhere he chooses; there is no restraint to be 
placed upon him.” 

* And do you think he could scale the convent 
wall ?” 

“ That was just what I thought.” 

“Compose yourself, I pray you; there is no 
fear of that.” 

“ How know you ?” 

“T feel conyident. That is knowledge enough 
for me.” 

“ But not enough for me!” 

“ You are nervous and skeptical.” 

“ And our good doge would have been alive 
this very hour, had he been nervous and skepti- 
cal, as you tell me.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Perhaps so! I know so.. If he had been 
properly influenced by fear, and consequent 
caution, the rabble would never have thronged 
the ducal palace, and Rodolpho would never 
have found his way in with the rest.” 

The monk was silent. He was fast being con- 
vinced. 

At length he said: 

“T know not, afterall, sir count, but you speak 
that to which it would be well for us to pay 
heed.” 

“TI know I do, Father Petroni,” answered 
Count Moralo, with increased vehemence ; “ else 
I should have said nothing.” 

“ Then what do you propose ?” 

“ Think you Adrienne is safe there ?” 

“She might be more secure elsewhere.” 

“ What I most fear is this: Rodolpho may 
the more easily find her where she is, for he is 
often in the city, though we know not where; 
and Heaven alone can tell with whom or how 
many he is leagued.” 

“ Trae, sir count.” 

“ Now, if Adrienne be secretly removed from 
the convent where he is, and, without any onc’s 
knowing it, transported to Genoa, and entered 
in a nunnery there, the matter may all be safely 
arranged.” 

The crafty old monk thought a moment of the 


suggestion, and then suddenly raising his head, 
exclaimed : 

* You have spoken it, sir count.” 
« “nd you approve my plan ?”’ 

“To the letter.” 

“ And will you see that it is duly carried into 


_ execution 


“] will take it all upon me,” answered he, a 
grim smile lighting up his fiendish features. 

* And how soon shall it be done ¢” 

“ Within three weeks.” 

“Not before ?” 

“Not aday before, and perhaps not then.” 

* And why not ?” 

“ For reasons, sir count, that may be obvious 
to myself, but not to you.” 

“Pardon me, Father Petroni,” ‘exclaimed 
Count Moralo; “I was hasty in putting my in- 
quiry. I shall, at any rate, trust all-to you.” 

“You may, and depend upon its being done.” 

“ Above all, be careful that it is done in se- 
cret.” 

“ Of that I shall take special care; else would 


my labor be all lost. I will represent to the 
abbess that Adrienne is dead, and we will have 
hymns chanted over her body. I can easily 
procure another.” 

Count Moralo for a few moments was lost in 
deep thought. His countenance scarce ever be- 
fore looked so anxious. 

Then, this short reverie over, he waved to the 
monk with his hand, to signify to him that his 
conference with him was over. 

Instantly the cowled monk withdrew, and 
Count Moralo paced his spacious apartment 
alone and thoughtfully. 

Just at the moment the monk left the room, a 
stealthy step glided almost noiselessly along be- 
hind the arras, and then was gone. 

It was the footstep of Juliette, the devoted 
maid of the lovely Adrienne. She hastened 
away to another quarter, to the balcony of old 
Nancie, the soothsayer. To her, as was her 
wont since her loved mistress had been removed 
from her, she confided every syllable that she 
had heard from her place of concealment. 

It was late that evening, when all the houses 
and shops were lighted, and the streets were 
thronged with gay people, that a young, boyish 
looking form was hurrying along, and kept on 
its course until it reached the house in whose 
upper chamber lived the old soothsayer. 

“Ah, you are come just in season to-night, 
my pretty Fedore,” exclaimed the old nurse,salut- 
ing him. 

“ And why so, good mistress Nancie?” he in- 
quired. 

“Because [have much that I would impart 
to your brave master, Rodolpho, at this time,” 
answered she. 

“ And is it of such import that I may not bear 
it to him myself ?” 

* Did he commission you?” inquired Nancie. 

“Hedid. I have just left him.” 

“Where? Tell me.” 

“In his secret cave, where spies and inquisi- 
tors never come,” answered the boy. “ He is 
safe on the Italian shore. The very rocks would 
fall on his precious head, ere it should fall from 
his trunk beneath the blow of the murderous 
headsman !” 

“So may it be. But what I would say is 
this.” 

“Tam all attention.” 

“ He loves the beautiful Adrienne.” 

“ He does.” 

“ And she is hidden from him.” 

“ He would know where. Tell me, Nancie!” 

“In the Convent dei Serveti.” 

“Ts it so?” 

“Just as I have spoken it.” 

“ How may he see her ¢” 

“ He must find his own way.” 

“ Do not you have communication with her?” 

“ No.” 

The boy stood thoughtfully a moment, his 
head bent downwards, and then he suddenly 
broke forth with : 

“ I am sure he will not fail to find a way.” 

“But it may be useless. I have more to tell 
you.” 

“ More ?” 

“ Within three weeks’ time the cruel old monk 
Petroni has promised her father that she shall be 
carried away to a nannery in Genoa. It is a 
solemn promise.” 

“Do you speak truly? How found you out 
about it ¢” 

“ You should not ask me such questions ; it is 
enough for you to know that it is as I have 


~ said.” 


“Itis. Iam satisfied. Rodolpho shall know 
of this at once.” 

“Only be you sure that you are not caught 
and thrown into some dark dungeon before you 
reach him.” 

“Ihave no fears,” replied the brave young 
page. 

Nancie was again alone. Fédore. hurricd 
from the apartment down the stairs, and was 
soon lost in the crowd and whirl of passers in 
the street. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MONK AND ADRIENNE. 

Tue monk Petroni was at the confessional, 
and the young and beautiful Adrienne humbly 
knelt before him. 

He bent over his head towards the wretched 
girl, eager to catch every syllable that might es- 
cape her lips. It was at the hour of even, and 
the twilight, so hushed and holy, was mantling 
the sky and the earth. A straggling star or two 
might have been detected, just peering from out 
the darkening cloak of the western sky. All 
else was sombre and sad. , 

The heart of the young penitent was perfectly 
attuned to the influences around her, and those 
in particular that came to her from nature with- 
out were just such as impressed themselves most 
deeply upon her. 

“Tell me ail, Adrienne,” urged the wily 
monk ; “thou hast not told me the half thy ten- 
der heart has yet felt.” 

And then the guileless and confiding girl went 
on to pour into his ear all the history of her 
love and her fear; how she had loved Rodolpho, 
and how much she had perilled for that love. 

To all this the old monk listened with eager 
attention. Again, and yet again he pressed her 
that she should be guilty of concealing nothing 
in this the hour of her confession, and to relieve 
her heart of everything, if she would again be 
innocent and happy. 

At length he placed his lips close down to her 
ear, and dared—the hypocrite—to speak,to her 
of flight with him! 

Instantly the sprang up from her kneeling 
posture, and looked him calmly in his wrinkled 
and passion fired face. 

* Father !” she exclaimed. 

“Tell me all,” said the old monk, coolly. 

“You are base! You are—” 

“Tut, tut! But Heaven shall visit you with 
its curses, if your lips dare to pronounce such 
words.” 

“I care not,” she resolutely replied ; “I will 
emblazon your shame to the world.” 

“But, my daughter, you are not of the world,” 
said he. 

“No, but soon shall be again,” replied she. 

“ Never—never again !” 

“ Adrienne !” he continued, after a pause. 

She returned him only a steady look for a 
reply. 

with me now to the peaitent’s cell. — 
We will each abase ourselves in thé sight of 
Heaven for our sins!” 

What sort of a feeling or influence it was that 
came over the mind of ignne just at that 
moment, it would be difficult to tell. She in- 
stantly bowed her head, however, and submis- 
sively followed him. 

They went into an outer room, in which 
sparkled a little lantern, and on one of whose 


‘| walls hung many keys of various sizes. Some 


of them were hage-indeed. Taking the lantern 
in one of his hands and a large key in the other, 
' he beckoned the girl to follow him where he 
 sHould go 

On, on they pushed, till they reached a flight 
_ of large and circular steps. Following these, 
they wound round until they reached the bot- 
tom, from which point there ran along for a 
great distance a dismal subterranean passage. 

The walls of solid and ragged rock, 
from which Adrjenme could distinctly hear, ever 
and anon, the dfops’ef rain falling with a most 
melancholy sound upon the floor of the passage. 
No light at any place from without, that she 
could discover, penetrated the passage; they 
were dependent alone upon the little, flickering 
lamp which Petroni had brought with him. 

The frail and sensitive form of Adrienne visi- 
ibly shuddered as she went through the subterra- 
nean labyrinths, and in her very heart she be- 
lieved she should have turned to go back again, 
if she were in the least assured that she should 
be able to find the entrance by which she came. 
Everything around her was dark, damp and for- 
bidding. 
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Presently they reached a little cell, seemingly 
cut from the solid rock itself. There wasa 
heavy iron door before it, to the lock of which 
the monk applied the ponderous key he carried 
in his hand. . He tarned it, and a massive bolt 
slid from its socket. At once placing his shoul- 
der against the door, he called on Adrienne to 
place hers in, a similar position, and assist him 
in pushing back the huge mass. She did so; 
and just as it began to move, and had swung 
back sufficiently to admit of it, he suddenly 
thrust her through the opening and threw her 
violently upon the floor. In an instant he drew 
the door back again by dint of all the extraordi- 
nary exertions he “could make, and again the 
bolt slid back into its socket. 

The wretched girl was more a prisoner than 
ever. 

Then the monk took the key from the lock 
and began to retrace his steps.. He heard no 
cry from the young girl. foreven if she had 
shrieked at the very top of her voice, the dull and 
heavy reck would have smothered her shrieks, 
until they would have been as listless as very 
whispers. 

Rodolpho Was reclining upon his couch in his 
cave, in a deep recess formed by the solid rock 
itself, free: from intrusion, His page, Fedore, 
alone sat beside him. 

The young boy was narrating to him the re- 
sult of his interview with old Nancie, and what 
she had said respecting the removal of Adrienne 
toa place more distant, and of still greater 
security. 

He likewise confessed to Rodolpho that he 
himself had long ago been smitten with a pas- 
sion for the little Juliette, the lovely maid of 
poor Adrienne, and that he never let pass an 
opportunity, whenever he was in Venice, to vis- 
it her by stealth. Already had he openly de- 
clared his peculiar passion for her; but, from 
his account, it seemed that Juliette, muchsoever 
as she might have secretly admired the little 
Fedore, nevertheless felt far too sad for her mis- 
tress to think of reciprocating, or even receiving 
such professions. 

“ And on some of these occasions, when you 
go to visit her,” said Rodolpho, “ you will as- 
suredly be made a prisoner, and then what ?” 

“ Why,” answered the boy, “a prisoner I 
shall be.” 

“ But they will make you-disclose to them 
where I am,” said Rodolpho. 

“T will not.” 

“ Then come the rack and the torture.” 

“ What care I for them ? 
would disclose a syllable concerning you, my 
master !” 

* Bravo, Fedore! well said—excellently said. 
But, at the least, I can advise you to be cautious. 
Their meshes may be-entangling your feet when 
you think you may be entirely clear of them 
all.” 

Then they fell to discussing again the change 
in the situation of Adrienne, and her probable 
fate, should no hand interfere to arrest it. 


Rodolpho’s getierous heart was sadly afflicted 
for his dear mistress ; still, he was in so great a 
perplexity ,that he scarce knew which way to 
turn. He had never felt so hemmed in before 
in all his life by the fate he so much dreaded 
and so steadily combated. 

For a long time he lay there, silently refiect- 
ing upon what had better be done. His dark 
eyes were cast down thoughtfully upon the floor, 
and he gearcely observed that Fedore was near 
him. The rest of the jovial band were in the 
cave, grouped together at different points of the 
same, sgme langhing gaily, some chatting plea- 
santly about their recent adventures, some plot- 
ting others for another day,—all light-hearted 
and happy. RodoJpho occasionally raised his 
eyes from the floor, and surveyed them as they 
were grouped about him. It was a sight that 
made him feel really proud. He could not bear 
to think, either, that he was the tried and trusty 
leader of so many and ‘such valiant men, and 
unable, at that moment, to rescue the lady of 
his heart from her ignominious captivity. 

At length he sprang from his couch, as if a 
new thought had struck him. His countenance 
at once assumed an expression of vivacity and 
joy. His moyements suddenly became those of 
life and quickness. His héart seemed to have 
grown much lighter, and his spirits danced to a 
more merry tune.- 

“Thave it—I havo'it!” said he to Fedore, as 
he sprang up. 
“ Have what, master Rodolpho?”" asked the 


I will die before I. 


“I have my plan laid to reseue Adrienne. It 
shall be done; and you shall accompany me, 
Fedore.” 

“ To the very ends of the earth would I follow 
thee, my noble master,” loyally replied Fedore. 

* Come, comrades,” cried Rodolpho, stepping 


forth into the brilliantly lighted area of the cav-, 


ern; “fill high your massive goblets to-night, 
for to-morrow must I leave you.” 

“ Leave us,” they ali exclaimed ; “ why should 
we be bereft of our brave leader ?” 

“T have a duty to perform in Venice,’ said 
Rodolpho, resolutely. “It must be done to- 
morrow eve, and I must be there at the time— 
It may be too late for me after that.” 

The men glanced round upon each other, 
scarcely knowing whether it were safe to suffer 
their leader to leave them or not. In their very 
looks was legible a fear that he might never be 
returned to themagain. Yet none of them were 
daring enough to express it. They too well 
knew the temper and the character of their 
courageous master. 

Then each man of them took his glistening 
goblet and poured into it a deep draught of the 
purest wine, and held up the vessel before him, 
obedient to the expected signal from their mas- 


er. 

* We drink to the freedom of the prisoner ;” 
gave Rodolpho, as a sentiment. 

At once every goblet was raised to the lips of 
him who held it, and down went the generous 
juice ata single draught. Their hearts were all 
in that uoble sentiment of their leader—* Free- 
dom for the prisoner !” 

And then they all joined ina merry song, that 
awakened the echoes of the solid wails again — 
And after this, joining their hands, they danced 
merrily around their table, singing in time to the 
tread of their agile feet. But Rodolpho was 
still sad. He could not help relapsing again 
into the thoughiful and speechless mood in 
which he had been since he received the commu- 
nic:.tion from Vedore. 

Next day, just at even, he took his young page, 
and, clad in a suitable and unsuspicious dis- 
guise, set off for Venice. His men escorted 
them from their secret cave to the cliff by the 
shore, in one of whose embayed nooks slept a 
little boat upon the surface of the limpid water. 
Embarking in this, Rodoipho at once shot out 
over the bosom of the bay, and waved his cap 
many times to his silent followers, in token of 
his departure. All their countenances grew sad 
and lengthened to see him depart from their 
midst, and more especially at thinking of the 
narrow escapes he must necessarily have, if he 
would ever return safely to them again. 

For fall a weary hour the young and robust 
brigand and his boy page pulied steadily at their 
oars, before they came in sight distinctly of Ven- 
ice. And when at last the magnificent quays 
began to rise up before them, and then the tow- 
ers, and the spires, and the domes, and thé pala- 
ces, began to grow more distinct to their vision, 
and through and around all flickering lights 
gleamed faintly and fascinatingly, half setting 
them to dreaming ere they were there, Rodolpho 
partially rested from his labor, and would possi- 
bly have sat and reflected even where he was, 
unmindful of the place, and apparently forgetful 
of the emergency. 

But from this untimely predisposition to rev- 
erie he was gently aroused by the musical voice 
of Fedore, saying to him, in a low and meaning 
tone: 

* Master Rodolpho.” 

“ Weill, Fedore,” was his abstracted reply. 

“If we would reach the quay sufely and with- 
out suspicion, we must hasyen.” 

“ And why so, Fedore!” asked Rodolpho. 

“ Because it is at seven that the night watch 
is set, and it is almost that already. Between 
the close of the day-watch and the beginning of 
that of the night, there occurs a respite, in which 
the spies seem more relax and careless than at 
any other time. I myself have often taken ad- 
vantage of this hour, master Rodolpho.” 

“ Fedore,” answered Rodolpho, “ you are very 
thoughtfal. I will heed well your words. So 
bend again to your oars.” 

Away they shot again, over the now dark and 
sullen looking waters, steering straight as light- 
some oar could guide them, towards the Giant's 
Stairs. Ina short time more they were shel- 
tered in the dark and frowning shadows that lay 
upon the waters beneath them. Following close- 

ly in this line of darkness, away they glided 
through the sheeted streets of water, passing 
gondoliers, merry and singing, on their way, 
giving them a word of joy and pretended recog- 


nition as they floated on, Rodolpho, at times, 
himself carelessly singing an air of sweetest mel- 
ody. In this way they passed unmolested a 
unsuspected, through the long lines of persons 
who would gladly have turned spies, had such a 
fearful suspicion for a second crossed their 
minds, as that Rodolpho, the murderous outlaw, 
was near at hand. 

Just as he drew up his fragile craft by the foot 
of a wave-washed stair, and he and Fedore had 
leaped lightly to the shore, a low and masical 
sound fell upon their cars. It was the slow 
tolling of the bell in the massive tower of San 
Marco, summoning the guards for the night to 
thetr various posts throughout the co=fused city. 

Taking a speedy step, both Rodolpho and his 
faithful page were soon in the building oceupied 
in part by the old seer, Nancie, and standing, as 
if listening, at the door. 

At that very hour, likewise, Adrienne was in 
her lonely subterrancan cell, most piteously be- 
wailing her saddest of all fates. 

The old monk had craftily given out to the 
abbess that bis charge, Adrienne, had been sud- 
denly smitten with a dreadful disease, which he 
greatiy feared him was the plague; and that, in 
oruer to prevent its contagious ravages among 
the inmates of the convent, as well as to destroy 
the slightest causes for fear, either among them 
or the inhabitants of the city, he had caused the 
body to be secretly buried in a by-place, whence 
no cause of fear might take its origin. 

With this graceless story, he had at the outset 
set at rest all uneasiness and wonder respecting 
the sudden disappearance of Adrienne, should 
any be expressed or felt. 

In accordance, therefore, with this informa- 
tion, the pious and devoted abbess gave out 
directions that mass should be celebrated, and 
fervent prayers be said in the little chapel, re- 
moved but a trifle from the main building, for 
the repose of the soul of the departed. And it 
was, too, at this very hour of even, when nature 
wore a look of holiness and sweet melancholy, 
that they were chanting their dirges for the rest 
of the beautiful and youthful dead. 

‘The chapel chanced to be situated just above 
the spot where was excavated the cave in which 
Adricune was confined. So that while their 
voices were raised in unison to deplore her sud- 
den loss, and the soft and heavenly music 
rose and surged through the arched roof of 
the littie building, Adrienne just caught the 
faintly sounding melody, and listened. She 
wondered what it could mean, not thinking for 
the moment that she was hidden in a subterra- 
nean vault beneath the chapel itself. Then, on 
a sudden, she scemed to recognize it all, and 
she was at once satisticd that they were chant- 
ing the reposg of some soul. 

“Perhaps mine!” her vague and fearful 
though:s suggested to her; and she trembled 
and wept at the dream. 

She lifted her eyes instinctively to where the 
roof of her cell should be; but they only feli 
against a thick bank of darkness, that seemed 

iterally to wali her in on all sides; they were 
not able to penetrate it. She knew not whether 
the roof above her was very high, or very low. 
She stretched upwards her hand mechanically, 
to try to reach it; but she only groped about in 
the darkness. She felt more lost than ever. 

Again fell that sad wail of music indistinctly 
upon her ears; this time more sad, more mei- 
ancholy than before. O, could it be that they 
were made to believe her dead! Couid it be 
that they were at that moment singing hymns 
for her everlasting happiness! There was agony 
unspeakable in the thought, and she buried her 
fuce in her hands, as if she would shut out the 
very idea of the darkness that settled so heavily 
and oppressively upon her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RODOLPHO AT THE CHAMBER OF OLD NANCIE. 


Tue same day, towards evening, when Ro- 
dolpho and his page Fedore were making ready 
to journey from the den of the fearless brigands 
to the city, and when Adrienne, too, was be- 
moaning her fate in the most touching strains, 
and wondering whether she was not already 
blind in the thick darkness that enshrouded her, 
the monk, Petroni, entered the mansion of 
Count Moralo, and was soon in close and mys- 
terious conference with him. 

“Ihave come to tell you,” said the monk, 


‘that Adrienne will go sooner than I had ex- 
pected.” 


“Sooner,” cxe'aimed Count Moralo, in evi- 
dent surprise. 


“Yes; Ihave ascertainedgthat a barge can 
easily be fitted off for that point to-night, and 
she can be placed on board that, and borne away 
from the power of Rodolpho at once.” 

“This Rodolpho!” muttered the count, 
angrily. 

It seemed to him as if his name and very 
shadow rose up before him at every turn. He 
could not give rein even to his fancy, but it was 
to be suddenly checked and curbed by a fleeting 
and beclouding thought of Rodoipho. He could 
not suffer the tenderer feelings of his heart to 
break loose from the fastening he had tyrannically 
bound them with, but it was only to think of the 
hated, yet feared Rodolpho at the same moment. 
Rodoipho, in truth, was a vision that constantly 
flitted before his eyes to torment him. Rodolpho 
was a shadow that dimmed his sight always — 
He hated the very name. Yea, he would that 
moment have bestowed worlds, if he had pos- 
sessed them, to extirpate him from the earth. 

“ Adrienne will therefore go to-night,” said 
the monk, “ if so it be your pleasure.” 

“ My pleasure is always yours, Father Petro- 
ni,” answered the wretched man. “I confide 
entirely in your skillful management.” 

“ You greatly honor me,” replied the monk. 

“T only reverence your station,” said Count 
Moralo. 

“Which I trust I do not dishonor.” 

“Far be the thought from me that I should 
utter it, that you were not worthy of your sta- 
tion,” exclaimed the count. 

“ Then all shall be done to-night,” said the 

monk. “Shali I carry a message—a last fare- 
well to your daughter, sir cyunt ?” 

“Not a syllable! Let me be as a stranger to 
her! Speak not to her of me at all!” 

“Tt shall be even as you would have it,” an- 
swered the obsequious monk. “ But have you 
any desire that matters shall be so arranged 
that you can recall her at any time, sir count ?” 

“ Not the least. She shall take the veil, and 
thenceforth there shall be no outer world to her 
more !” 

“ Amen,” ejaculated the monk. 

“T have uttered it,” resolutely said the count. 

Rodolpho, after leaving his barge, went, as 
we have stated, to the chamber of the old proph- 
etess, Nancie. We left him standing at the door, 
his page at his side, and both attentively listen- 
ing to catch whatever sounds might rise upon 
the silence within. But his quick ear caught 
not a single one. All was still as the very 
grave. 

Tapping gently on the door, and receiving 
the usual summons to enter, he opened the same 
and went quietly in, followed by Fedore. 

“ Rodolpho!” incontinently broke forth Nan- 
cie, as soon as he came near enough to aliow 
her to recognize him. 

“It is I,” coolly answered Rodolpho. 

* But how came you in Venice to-night, Ro- 
dolpho 

“IT came in my bark to the stairs on the quay, 
and from there I came hither on foot,” answered 
he. 

“A poor time to joke, one would imagine,” 
said Nancie. 

“* And why ?” 

“Is not all Venice in arms at this very mo- 
ment against you 

“ And am / not armed, and are not my faith- 
ful braves armed against Venice ?” 

“ Puny opposer to the giant strength of the 
state.” 

“Huge weakling against the activity of a 
spirit!’ answered he. 

“But what is your errand to-night? Be 
quick, for 1 would not have it known that you 
ever visit this place.” 

“No more would I. But I will to my errand 
at once.” 

“ Do so; I tremble already.” 

“ Fear not, Nancie. Harm never came nigh 
Rodolpho. He bears a charmed life.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SNOW EYES. 


Ellis, imspeaking of the Esquimaux, says:— 
“Their snow eyes, as they very properly call 
them, are proof of their sagacity. ‘These arv 
little pieces of wood, bone, or-ivery, formed to 
cover their eyes, and tied-on behind the head— 
They have two slits of the exact length of their 
eyes, but very narrow. This invention preserves 
the eyes from suow blindness. a very dangerous 
and powerful malady, caused by the action of 
the light reflected from the snow. The use of 
these considerably strengthens the sight, and the 
Esquimaux are so accustomed ‘to. them, that 
when they have a mind to view distant objects, 
they commonly use them instead of spy-glasses.” 
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GLEASON'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


OF THE SHIP NIANTIC, AT SEA. 


DECK OF THE SHIP NIANTIC.. 

This fine maratime scene was sketclied for us 
on the spot by Mr. G. W. Naylor, a passenger, 
and is drawn by Manning. It represents the 
ship Niantic, just before the dinner hour, while 
running down the southesst trades, bound for 
Panama from San Francisco. Since the artist 
sketched the same, the Niantic has returned to 
San Francisco, and is now used in the harbor as 
a store-ship. She was formerly a whaler, and 
belonge.t to Westport, in this State. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
HEART SHADOWINGS. 


BY CHARLES BH. STEWART. 


T love thee, freedom, heaven can tell 
Thy mountain haunts are dear to me; 
But, pierced with years, I now rebel 
For freedom—0O, for liberty ! 


I want not beauty—want not fame; 
Of friends but few, alas, are lef? ; 
But take them all, if but again 
Thou bring’st the freedom age bereft. 


O, break my fetters, and restore » 
My liberty—take all the rest ; 

Or if I cannot have it more, 

Destroy this fe accurst—once blest! 


Now art thou gone! th~ spirit fled, 
That erst gay fancy did adorn! 
Thou ‘rt dead to me, and to the dead 
My son) is waiting to be borne. 


Thou wert the index of my love, 
Unborrowed bloom inspired thy sight ; 
From thee alfke the eagle bird 
And dove inhale their sole delight. 


Bat I will quench the useless fear 
Whin my soul, and wipe my eye; 
Yor death will ope a world all clear, 
Where dwell trath, love and liberty! 
Fayette Springs, Pa., July, 1853. 


OPHELETON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
This is a new and beautiful edifice, erected by 


and Delaware rivers, and in the distance, on the 


E. Dean Dow, A. M., the Principal +f the Semi- | 


nary. It is located on an eminence, overlooking 
the town of Easton, and commanding a prospect 
of from thirty to seventy miles of surrounding 
country, comprising mountain, Lill, river, and 
cultivated fields, and presenting a view which is 
rarely surpassed in variety and beauty. On the 


ne side may be seen the junction of the Lehigh | 


other side, the Blue Mountains, The arrange- 
ments of the establishment are complete. Am- 
ple grounds for exercise, handsomely laid out 
and ornamented, are embraced within the en- 
closure. In the construction of the house, con- 


venience and architectural taste are happily — 


blended. Association has much force in im- 


| pressing the mind with low or exalted feelings, 


and hence, no little attention should be paid tothe 


, external appearance and internal arrangements 
| of an institution of learning. The course of in- 

struction in the Opheleton Seminary is full and 
' complete, and the charges are moderate. The 
' Principal is devoted to his profession, and every 
| effort and arrangement is made for the highest 
in rests of the young ladies composing the 
' school. The picture was sketched on the spot, 
' and beautifully and artistically drawn for us by 


Manning. 


FACE OF THE MOTHER. 


Heaven has imprinted on a mother’s. face 
something that e)aims kindred with angels: ‘Ths 
waking, watchfal eye, which keeps its ceaseless 
vigils over the slambezing child—the tender 
look—the angelic smile—are objects which nei- 
ther pencil nor chisel can reach, and which poe- 
try fails in attempting to portray, Upon th> 
eulogies of the most eloquent tongue, we shoul! 
find Tekel written. It is m the sympathies of the 
heart alone where lives the lovely pictare — 
Portland Transcript. 
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STATUE OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 
“The memory-of Stephen Girard will endure 
while the world lasts. His name is perpetuated 
in the noble institution he endowed with his 
wealth—the Girard College. Born in obscurity, 
he found his way from France to America nearly 
a century ago ; then a poor boy, without means, 
ora relative in the new world, But by industry 
and tact, he wedged his way into an extended 
commercial business, and, at the beginning of 
the present century, his ships floated i. every 
sea. His residence was Philadelphia. In 1811 
we find him a great banker; loaning millions to 
our government in 1812—15, during the second 
war with Great Britain. At his death in Dec., 
1831, hisjproperty was estimated at cight mil- 
lions. Two millions were bequeathed by him for 
the erection and endowment of the college, and 
the remainder left to various civic and philan- 
throp:e purposes. The college is a noble build- 
ing; situated ia the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, and built entirely of white marble, in the 
Corinthian order of architecture. The statue of 
Girard occupies a prominent position in the 
main building. It is cat in the finest Italian 


‘marble, and is life-like and accurately charac- 


teristic of the great millionaire. It was drawn 
for us by Devereaur. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


The American merchant is a type of a rest- 
Jess, adventurous, onward going race of people. 
He sends his merchandize all over the earth ; 
stocks every market ; makes wants, that he may 
supply them; covers the New Zealander wi 
Southern cotton woven in Northern looms; 
builds blocks of stores in the Sandwich Islands ; 
swaps with the Fejee eannibals ; sends the whale- 
ship among the icebergs of the poles, or to wan- 
der in solitary seas, till the log-book tells the 
tedious sameness of years, and boys become 
men ; gives the ice of a Northern winter to the 
Torrid Zone, piles up Fresh Pond on the banks 
of the Hoogly, gladdens the sunny Savannahs 
of the dreamy South, and makes_life tolerable in 
the bungalow of an Indian jungle. The lakes 
of New England awake to life the rivers of 
the sultry East, and the antipodes of the earth 
come in contact at this “ meeting of the waters.” 
The white canvass of the American ship glances 
in every nook of every ocean. Scarcely has the 
slightest intimation come of some o!scure, un- 
known corner of a remote sea, when the captain 
is consuiting his charts, in full career for the 
“terra incognita.”—Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


MERCY. . 
The quality of mercy is not strained; 
eowe as the geutle dew from heaven 
Upon beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesses that gives, and him that takes. 
Shakspeare. 
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ROOM COMPANION. 
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NOBLE'S ISLAND, PORTSMOUTH, WN. H. 

We are indebted to Mr. Charles B. Odiorne, 
of Portsmouth, for the sketch of the island which 
we pres_nt herewith. It was drawn by Manning, 
aud represents the spot referred to, with the 
utmost accuracy. The view ix taken from the 
north. The island is about a quarter of a mile 
in length, and half as wide, beinc crossed by the 
track of the Eastern railroad. ‘The first building 
on the left is the toll-honse, the next two are 
buildings attached to the same, ‘and owned by 
the Portsmouth Bridge Company. The other 
buildings are the property of Mr. Noble, for 
whom the island is named. The foreground of 
‘he pictwre is occupied by the timber dock of 
the company. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


It was a natural and very beautiful simile, first made 
by an humble son of Erin, that ~ every cloud has a silver 
lining.” 

When sorrows thicken in the path of life, 

And saddened hearts are burthened to repining, 
When the soul wearies with its worldly strife, 
Think every cloud hath still a silver“lining: 


Thoug’ sad bereavements hover o'er our way, 
Through all a parent’s tender love is shining, 
Showing to us, though faint may be the ray, 
That every cloud hath still a silver lining. 


Too oft the’flowers of joy are born to fade, 
Their tender petals all so quickly -pining ; 
While in the grave our de t hopes are laid ; 
Yet every cloud hath s silver lining. 


For on this earth there is so much of grace, 

So much of peace and tender love combining, 
That, shadowed ¢’er so deep our guardian’s face, 
Yet, every clow hath still a silver lining. 


THE FAIR SEX. 


Woman is a very nice and complicated ma- 
chine. Her springs are infinitely delicate, and 
differ from those of a man, as the work of a re- 
peating-watch does from that of a town-clock. 
Look at her body—how delicately formed! 

Ybserve her understanding, how subtle and 
acute! But leok into her heart—there is the 
watch-work, composed of parts so minute in 
themselves, and so wonderfully combived, that 
they must be seen by a microscopic eye to be 
clearly comprehended. The perception of wo- 
man is as quick as lightning. Her penetrati 
is intuition—I had almost said instinct. § 
in conversation depends upon fancy, and women 
all over the world talk better than men.— 
Sherlock. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE AKKEST: 


on, 
THE DARING OF A PATRIOT LOVER. 


BY F. BARRINGTON. 


HEN the English General Howe found 
himself master of Boston, he began to 
revolve in his mind hew he should best punish 
certain distinguished families, who had been most 
active in opposition to royal authority. His 
chief source of information was a young tory, 
who, by means of his wealth and birth, had 
gained the confidence of the British chict, and 
was now an inmate of his military household. 
The name of this traitorous person was Jenkins 
Wosley, who had no other recommendation than 
his fine person, his money and his high family ; 
for one of his ancestors had been lieuenant- 
governor of the Commonwealth. 

The general was pacing up and down his li- 
brary in deep reflection, his lips compressed, and 
his brows bent. The young tory was standing 
in a recess of the window, seemingly engaged in 
watching the measured movements of the seutry 
in front, but in reality fartively scanning the 
face of the English general. Suddenly the offi- 
cer turned and said, with some excitement : 

“ Are you prepared to prove this, Mr. Wosley ?” 

*“ Here are the letters, sir. li is well known 
that she has becn more active than her father, if 
that were possible, in inspiring the colony with 
the opposition togthe crown. It was she, sir, 
who copied, and it is rumored, hulf-dictated the 
resolutions which passed in May last at Faneuil 
Yall. if she remains in the city, general, she 
will plot to your mischief.’ 

“ She must be secured! You think this plea 
of illness is butan excuse to be suffered to re- 
main to act as a spy upon us ?” 

“ Without doubt, sir, l have no question but 
that she is in secret correspcndence with Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Hancock, and other rebel 
chiefs, of whom her uncle is not the least.” 

“To be of kis bleed is enough to lead me to 
fear her, and to see that she is not suffered to 
do us injury. Llere is her artful letter to me.” 

And General Howe teok from a file before 
him on the table, a paper, which he read aloud, 
as follows : 


“ Sir:—As you do not war upon women, I 
trust you will permit me to remain in the city 
with an aged relative, who is decrepit and long 
an inyalid, whom it would be fatal to attempt 
to remove from her house. As, therefore, 
she cannot avail herself of your permission 
to leave with others, and as I cannot, in duty, 
desert her in her infirmities, I respectfully ask 
of your excellency permission to remain quietly 
in our house under the protection of a permit 
similar to that you have granted to some other 
families.” 


“This is her letter,” remarked the general, 
with some sharpness. 

“Tt is to deceive you, sir. I know her well, 
your excellency. She is as talented as she is 
beautiful, and proud as she is patriotic.” 

“Beautiful, and also young?” observed the 
general, looking at him inquiringiy. 

“ Yes, your excellency. She is twenty, per- 
haps, and with the regal loveliness of Cleopatra.” 

“ J do not wish to arrest such a person,” said 
the general, shaking his head. 

“T have placed the proofs of her capability to 
do you mischief in your excellency’s hands,” 
responded the young man, biting his lips and 
looking vexed, as if fearing that the object at 
which he aimed might be defeated, afier all his 
efforts to effect it. 

“ Yes; the proofs are clear enough. She has 
done enough as agent for her rebellious uncle, 
and for Hancock and Adams, to forfeit her head 
as well as they,” he responded, with angry de- 
cision. “ By having her inmy power I may not 
only obtain papers of importance in her hands, 
but have a hold upon her disloyal uncle, and 
bring him to terms. Zhe arrest shail be made !” 

Thus resolying, the British general seated 
himself at his table, and wrote hastily a few 
lines, which he vead over to himself, and then 
placed in the hands of an otderly, whom he 
called from the hall.. The man, receiving the 
note, touched the front of his cap, and deperted 
to plice i: in the hands of the officer to whom it 
was address d. As the door closed upon him, 
the fuce of Jenkins Wosley, the rich tory colo- 
nist, lighted up with malicions gratification. 

“ You seem to be pleased, Wosley ia said the 


general, who could not but remark the expres- 
sion of elation on his face. ~ 

“ Yes, your excellency; I am always pleased 
to see the enemies of the crown secured from 
doing mischief.” 

“ Where shall I imprison her?” asked the 
general, as if perplexed to know what he should 
do with his fair prisoncr after arresting her. 
This inquiry was not addressed to any one, but 
was rather thinking aloud. “For my life Idon’t 
know what to do with her.” 

“ Place her on board one of the ships of war, 
sir,” suggested Wosley; “it will be difficult to 
effect her escape from one; while in the city she 
may elude the vigilance of guards.” 

“That is the suggestion. I will send her on 
board the George, and entrust her safe-keeping 
to her old gray-headed captain, Griffith. He 
will be an honorable and safe jailer for her, and 
can give her one of his cabins. That affair is 
settled !” 

At this moment two or three gentlemen of his 
staff were announced, and Jenkins Wosley giided 
out of the apartment with the step and look of a 
man who has been doing a disgraceful thing, 
and fears to meet the full gaze of honorable men. 

There stands at this day a venerable house in 
the centre of the city, which still bears an air of 
aristocratic respectability in its elaborate front 
and massive style of architecture within. To- 
wards this house, about nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and about two hours after the issue of the 
order of arrest of the young rebel lady, a tle of 
eight soldiers advanced, led by a British captain. 
There was a green yard in front. in which stood 
two large sycamore trees, through the pending 
branches of which a light shone out from the 
parlor windows on the east wing of the mansion. 

“ Halt commanded the officer, in an under 
tone. The file of soldicrs halted in front of the 
gate, which the officer sofily opened and passed 
through alone. The lower shutters of the win- 
dow were drawn, and he could not look into the 
room; but listening, he heard the sound of a 
female voice. He returned to his men, and hav- 
ing ordered two to the rear of the house, he 
lifted the brazen lion’s head and knocked at the 
front deor, and at the same time trying to open 
the door, which he found strongly secured 

At the sound of the knock, a young lady, who 
was writing at a small escritoire in the room 
from which the light came, raised her head 
qvickly, and placing a sealed letter in the hand 
of a tall, handsome young man in a half-military 
costume, she said earnestly : 

“Go! do not delay a moment! Colonel War- 
ren must have this before day.” 

The young man hastily threw over his dress 
a countryman’s coarse, blue frock, placed upon 
his head a slouched farmer's hat, and taking the 
letter, placed it in the bottom of one of his coarse 
brogans Again the knock was repeated, heavier 
than before. 

“This bodes no good, Lawrence,” said the 
young girl. “Do not linger! Everything de- 
pends on your quitting the town in safety.” 

“ If danger menaces, I cannot leave you, Miss 
Elizabeth,’ said the youth, respectfully and 
earnestly. 

“You will show but the sincerity of your 
friendship for me, by obeying,” she answered, 
with an air of resolution. 

“I know I am presumptuous to hope, where I 
am so lowly and you are so far above me, 
but——” 

Here the speech of the young colonist was in- 
terrupted by a third knock, louder an: more 4 
imperative than the last; kissing her hand re- 
spectfully, he obeyed the entreating command of 
her eyes, and instantly left the apartment. 

He did not, however, on reaching the hall, go 
out by the door by which he had an hour before 
entered, bearing a letter to the maiden from the 
camp of the army outside, but alarmed for her 
safety by the loud knocking, he hurried to the 
upper entry, and went out upon a balcony, from 
which he could look down into the front yard 
and see who was at the door. Upon discovering 
the English officer, who at that moment had 
called his men to break in the door, he flew to 
warn the young lady of the character of her vis- 
iters. But in descending the stairs he came upon 
the bayonets of the two soldiers who had come 
round by the rear. 

“Stand! you are our prisoner!” they cried, 
presen*ing their weapons close at his breast. 

Quick as lightning, with a countryman’s 
staff which he held in his hands, he knocked 
their glittering bayonets down, and dashing the 
men outside, in a moment stood in the presence 


“De not fear for me! 


of the young lady. 


“It is you they have come to arrest! Fly 
with me, dearest Elizabeth !” 

“And leave my dying aunt? Escape with 
the dangerous papers you have on your person ! 
They are all that can con- 
vict me or harm me! In your instant escape 
lies my safety !” 

“True! I will hope the best! They darenot 
harm you!” 

“You have not a moment to spare!” she 
cried. “The door is broken open, and the hall 
is filling with soldiers! Escape by that way!” 

The young man hesitated, as if he was bal- 
ancing duty against duty, and the next moment 
opened a door on the south side of the room, 
and passed through it. It was occupied by an 
invalid female, who asked what was the cause 
of the uproar. He, however, did not reply. He 
felt that he had about his person evidence that 
would imprison the young lady whom, though 
in humble life himself, he loved; and trusting 
to the honor of British soldiers to respect a lady, 
he hastened to secure the letter which he had no 
time to remove from his person and destroy. 

He sprang through a window to the ground, 
and through the gardens finally succeeded in 
reaching a boat in Back Bay, in which he em- 
barked for the opposite shore, where the patriot 
army lay. His distress and anxiety, as he rowed 
across the silent waters, can only be imagined. 
He at one moment condemned himself for leav- 
ing her; but the next, he excused himself as he 
reflected that his own arrest would contirm the 


suspicions which had probably led to the visit of 


the soldiers. Having reached the camp and 
presented the letter to its address, a letter which 
detailed a plan “how General Howe might be 
surprised at head-quarters,” he returned imme- 
diately to the besieged city, indifferent to his 


own safety so long as he was left in suspense of 


that of the maiden. 

Upon reaching the mansion, about four o'clock 
in the morning, he found a British sentinel on 
duty bcfore it. The house itself was still, and 
he resolved to gain access to it that he might 
learn wicther his fears were realized. To have 
questioned the sentry would have exposed him- 
self to suspicion. He, therefore, by a way well 
known to him as the bearer of letters to and 
from the maiden, gained a poplar tree that 
stood near the west end of the house, and by | 
climbing it he reached the roof, through which, 
by a trap door, he descended softly into the 
apartments of the house. Upon reaching the 
parlor he found a light burning; but as he was 
about to enter, he started back with a cry of 
horror. Upon a table lay the corpse of the in- 
valid, just being laid out by two old women. 
The escritoire was broken open, and books, pa- 
pers and furniture strewn about in disorder. 

He was about to enter, forgetting the risk he 
would run, for he recognized one of the old wo- 
men as a bitter tory, when he heard one say to 
the other : 

“That is the first corpse I ever dreamed as 
died o’ fright! No sooner had they carried off 
the young rebel miss, then she got right up out 
of bed, ran in here, which she haint done for five 
years, screamed after her niece, and fell dead as 
a stone!” 

“It was time she was dead,” said the other 
old crone. “I don’t see the use o’ folks livin’ 
arter they get to be bed-rid, and are worse than 
dead. What did the captain say he'd give you 
for help layin’ out ?” 

“ Two dollars!” answered the hag, chuckling 
as she bound the jaw of the corpse. 

“That's what he promised me. It'll bea 
pretty job. I wonder what they'll do with miss ?” 

“T reckon they'll hang her! They say she’s 
been doin’ enough to hang ten rebels.” 

“It would be a mity pity to put a rope round 
her pretty, white neck,” answered the other, with 
a shake of her head. 

“A pretty white neck’ll fit a hangman’s rope 
as well as a dri d and shrivelled one like yours 
or mine !” responded the taller and uglier ofthe 
two, with a sneer. “If we was found carrying 
on correspondence with the enemy outside, they'd 
hang us up highas Haman. Her beauty, I hope, 
wont save her !” 

“It oughtn’t to! A little vitriol —, in 
her face will soon spoil that!” 

Lawrence heard all this with mingled interest 
and indignation. That the maiden was arrested, 
was now clear to him. But where was she? 
In whose power was she? By whose order or 
jnformation ? 

These were questions which he could not an- 
swer. He was about to enter the room and ask 
them if they could tell him where she had been 


taken; but an instant’s reflection showed him 
the weakness of thus exposing himself; for he 
knew that he was’ suspected of being a spy, and 
that men were on the watch to detect him; and 
therefore did he change his disguise every time 
he came into the town. His uncertainty was, 
however, relieved in an unlooked-for manner. 
The front door was abruptly opened, and he only 
had time to withdraw into a shaded niche, when 
the captain and two soldiers came in, and cross- 
ing the hall, entered the parlor where the corpse 
lay. Upon seeing it he uttered an oath expres- 
sive of angry surprise. 

“What? not in her coffin yet ?” 

“The man hasn’t brought it, yet, yer honor,” 
answered one of the women. “ It aint our fault. 
We've yearned our four dollars.” 

“ Confound your dollars! This body must be 
carried out and buried before day. It is the 
| orders from the general. The sight of it by day 
, will raise a riot in the town, for they will say we 
| killed her. It isan ugly affair, and mast be 
hushed up.” 

~ When is the young lady to be hanged, cap- 
tain ¢” asked the shortest of the women. “I'd 
give a dollar to see it!” 

“ Yon’ll not have that pleasure, old woman.” 
“ She is to be kept a prisoner.” 

“Tn the jail?” asked the other. 

“Not exactly. If you don’t behave, you may 
get there! This young lady will probably be 
honored with a ship-of-war for her prison. And 
the general, by-the-way, desires me to find some 
female who will be her attendant.” 

“ Be locked up with her ?” 

“Not exactly locked up. She will have a 
cabin to herself. You will do to wait on her. 
Will vou take the office ¢” 

“For gold!” answered the crone, extending 
her thin, bony hands. 

* You shall have a guinea a week.” 

“ Done,” answered the woman. “ Iam ready.” 

“ Be at the end of Long wharf at eight o’clock, 
where you will find a boat going off to the 
George frigate. I shall be there to take you on 
board with me,” answered the officer. 

At this moment a soldier came ist, followed by 
the undertaker, carrying upon his back a rough, 
pine cofiin, in which to place the body of this 
delicately nurtured and well-born lady. It was 

rudely nailed up, and on the shoulders of four 
| men was carried forth and buried by toreh-light 

in an obscure corner of the Granary burying- 
ground—buried as murderers bury their victims. 
Lawrence had followed at a distance, unseen, 
and beheld where they laid -her, that he might be 
able to inform the young lady, her niece, should 
he ever behold her again. . 

He knew where she was to be held a prisoner ; 
and he took his way from the grave towards the 
water-side. It was just break of day when he 
found himself on the pier-head from which the 
British boats embarked to the fleet at anchor in 
the harbor. He was still dressed as a farmer, 
with his goad-stick in his hand. As the red, 
morning sky deepencd inio the glory of sunlight, 
he searched with his eye among the ships for the 
George frigate, as if he would know it instinc- 
tively. But he at length resolved to wait until 
it was eight o’clock. 

“Perhaps,” said he, as he sat down upon the 
end of a spar, and gazed wistfully over the water, 
“perhaps she is not yet taken on board. Per- 
haps they will bring her down at eight o’clock.” 

It seemed to him as if the time would never 
arrive. His suspense was exquisitely painful. 
She whom he loved above all earthly objects, 
was in the hands of her enemies, either in the 
town or on board one of the ships. In either 
case, she was helpless and.in their power. Re- 
solutions to effect her rescue filled his mind. 
But how to effect it, or what he shonld do, he 
could not conclude upon. He tried to wait pa- 
tiently until eight o'clock came, hoping then 
something definite would be revealed. Seated 
in his coarse frock and brogans and slouched 
harvest hat, leaning upon his. goad-stick, he 
watched all that transpired around him. He 
saw the sentinels pace up and down’'till relieved 
by the relief-guard ; he saw boats passing and 
repassing from the fleet to the town; he saw gay 
officers land and walk up into the city, and oth- 
ers embark. He beheld boats, crowded with 
troops, rowed from point to point. People came 
in numbers on the pier to gaze at the scene. 
But his attention was drawn to the presence of 
Jenkins Wosley, who came lounging along near 
him, playing with a superb watch-seal, and wear- 
ing richly laced clothes, with a silver hilted 
sword at his side, and diamond buckles in his 
polished shoes, 
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quicker, and a spirit of resentment rose in his 
heart. Heobserved allhis movements. He was 
immediately impressed with the suspicion that 
he knew of the arrest of the maiden. These 
suspicions were well-founded ; for he was aware 
that Jenkins Wosley had been an unsuccessful 
suitor for the hand of Elizabeth Hancock, and 
that he held towards ber, like all low-minded 
men, a feeling of resentment! Unfortunate is 
the intelligent lady who is addressed by an infe- 
rior man, who may have only monvy to coun- 
tenance his presumption. Her refusal is the 
signal for his vengeance, as her acceptance of 
him would be the seal of her degradation. Jen- 
kins Wosley had not the generosity to treat with 
civility the maiden who had wounded his vanity 
by rejecting his offer of marriage. 

Lawrence, though of humbler birth, without 
fortune, and having a good education, a fine 
intellect, courage, and his devotion to her, found 
more favor in her eyes. Yetshe loved him not 
well enough to consent to become his wife. 
Moreover she said: “ This is no time to think 
of ourselves, Let us give our hearts, Lawrence, 
to our bleeding country.” Yet Lawrence did 
not hate her. He devoted himself more assidu- 
ously to her wishes and her happiness. “ Though 
she love me not,” said he, “I will be near her, 
and try to be happy in her smiles, and in listen- 
ing to her voice. I know I am too humble for her 
to look upon me; yet, if I may not be her lover, 
I will be her servant.” At the risk of his life he 
became the bearer of her letters to the patriot 
chiefs. For her sake he exposed himself to a 
dozen deaths. Without hope of her love, he de- 
voted his very life to her interests. 

He knew that she had rejected Jenkins Wos- 
ley, with all his wealth. He had, accidentally, 
overheard part of their interview. He heard her 
say that she would not and could not be tempted 
by wealth without worth ; and that “a luke-warm 
colonist should never have her hand, though he 
were possessor of the Indies, and had the manly 
beauty of Apollo.” Lawrence heard the bitter 
anathemas with which the defeated suitor left 
her presence ; and from that moment he looked 
upon him as beth his own enemy and that of 
Elizabeth Hancock. . 

When, therefore, he now saw him a few min- 
utes before eight o’clock idling about on the pier 
from which the captain was to embark for the 
frigate, the idea flashed upon his mind that he 
was aware of the arrest; and he added, half 
aloud, “ perhaps he has been an agent in it!” 

No sooner did this suspicion enter the mind of 
the brave young colonist, than he resolved to 
watch him closely. In a few minutes the cap- 
tain, who had made the arrest, appeared at the 
end of the pier, and saluted Wosley cordially. 

“That was an unfortunate arrest, last night, 
captain, eh?” he said, in Lawrence’s hearing. 

“Yes.. It would seem so. I regretted it. She 
is a splendid girl! Her beauty and dignity 
overawed me! I treated her as if she had been 
a queen.” 

“She can be haughty enough,” answered 
Wosley. “The general did right in arresting 
her. She is the most dangerous person in Bos- 
ton.” 

“ And the most captivating. By the girdle of 
Hebe! she fairly took my heart! She is not so 
much a prisoner as I am! But here is the old 
woman whom Howe sends on board to wait on 
her.” 

As he spoke the woman appeared. The offi- 
cer called to a seaman, who was waiting by a 
boat at the foot of the pier stairs, who conducted 
the old crone on board. 

“TI am going to the frigate, Percival,” said 
Wosley. “Here is the general’s permission.” 

“I should like your company.” 

“ Did you take her on board without trouble, 
last night ¢” 

“ Yes, She went with us like a lady. I felt 
my conscience smiting me. Old Griffith, when 
I presented her to him, seemed all taken aback! 
He raised his little blue cap from his gray head 
and bowed to the deck. When I told him she 
was his prisoner, and that he must be responsi- 
ble for her safe-keeping, he looked blank and 
uneasy. But I saw him lock her up safely in 
the cabin, before I took my leave.” 

Lawrence waited till he saw them embark. 
He then went to a boatman and said, in the 
country dialect : 

“ Friend, I would much like to have a nearer 
sight o’ them big war-craft, with their black guns 
poking out o’ them winders in their sides. What 
do you ax for a bit of a row that way ?” 


“Wall, there they be; but it's a mighty big 
price to pay for a little paddlin’ about.” 

Lawrence having entered the hired boat, di- 
recti:d the man to pull after the other boat. He 
followed it until they saw it stop along side of 
one of the frigates, and the party get on board. 
From the boatman he learned that it was “the 
George,” the very vessel he sought. 

* Sposen you row me round it, and let me see 
it all over, a bit,” he asked of the man, while 
with a keen eye he was scrutinizing every part 
of the ship which contained the maiden for whose 
safety, though she returned not his love with one 
ray of hope, he would have laid down his life. 


As they rowed under the lofty stern, he saw 
through the cabin windows a female figure. A 
closer glance enabled him to recognize the face 
of the maiden. But scarcely had he discovered 
her before she disappeared. He was no longer 
now in doubt. He knew where she was impris- 
oned. But one thought took possession of his 
bosom ; this was her rescue! But how should 
he attempt an impossibility? As he rowed 
round the ship he inspected every part of it, 
observed the means of ascending and descending 
its sides, marked the position of every rope that 
hung over the sides. 

But as he gazed upon the formidable battle- 
ship, bristling with cannon, crowded with hostile 
men, and full three quarters of a mile from the 
shore, his heart sank within him; and he felt a 
sensation of despair creeping coldly about it. 

“ Wall, bumpkin, how d'ye like the looks o’ 
the kritter? Aint she a tall one, hey ¢” asked 
the boatman, patronizingly. 

His voice recalled Lawrence to himself; for 
he had forgotten for the moment his assumed 
character. It was difficult for him to assume it 
and its dialect in the present aspect of his feel- 
ing. 

“ Yes, it is a large ship,” he answered as the 
boat once more came under the stern. “ Row 
in closer.” 

The man obeyed until they were nearly under 
the taffrail, when the sentry ordered them to 
keep away. But Lawrence had noticed all the 
particulars relating to the stern and treasured 
them in his memory; and now, fearing detection, 
he returned to the town, resolving that he would 
rescue the maiden or die with her. 

Elizabeth Hancock, our patriotic heroine, was 
standing at the cabin window, looking after the 
boat as it receded, for she thought she recog- 
nized the disguise of Lawrence there, when she 
heard her name pronounced behind her. Upon 
turning round, she beheld Jenkins Wosley, who 
had passed the sentry at her door by means 
of a permit from Cuptain Griffith, who had re- 
ceive) orders from General Howe to that effect. 
The British general had been led to believe by 
him that he could obtain from her facts of im- 
portance to be made use of in the campaign. 
In a word, he had permitted Wosley to bribe or 
menace her into giving information. 

“Sir, what brings thee here ¢” she demanded, 
haughtily. ‘Have they made thee my jailer,? 
If so, they know well thy capacity, and how to 
annoy me!” 

“ Miss Hancock, I am sorry for your misfor- 
tune, and——” 

“Sir, I do not deem any suffering for my 
country a misfortune; and did I regard it so, I 
should feel it a tenfold misfortune, with your 
sympathies added. Leave me, your presence 
here only insults me, and dishonors you !” 

“T have come to tell you I have your fate in 
my hands!” he nswered, fiercely. 

“So Ihave guessed. In reflecting by what 
malice or treachery.I have fallen into this snare, 
my mind fastened upon thyself as prime mover.” 

“ You have well guessed. I did it!” 

“Go and boast among thy fellows how you 
have avenged yourself upon a woman!” she said, 
with a carling lip and flashing eye, that cast 
upon him withering lightnings of contempt. 

Jenkins was awed, and felt his own insignifi- 
cance; yet he thought he never saw her look so 
splendidly beautiful. He stood gazing upon her 
in a sort of stupid wonder. 

“ Are you not going to leave me?” she de- 
manded. “Ho, sir sentry, without! Remove 
this annoyance !” 


“ You shall suffer for this!” he cried, black in © 


the face. 

“ Not so much as now by thy very presence. 
Two nights ago you came to see me at my house, 
professing to be a true patriot, and sought my 
hand. O, that I should have been so degraded 
as to be the object of thy notice! When I re- 


fused the honor, you swore vengeance. This 
captivity is your revenge! Think you I will 
hold words with thee! I would die first! Go, 
and leave me alone !” 

Wosley left her presence, shaking his finger 
at her menacingly, and swearing in his heart 
vengeance. 

“ What motive could have brought him hith- 
er?” she murmured. “Did he not know that I 
knew that this was his work? What did be 
hope for? Did he know woman so little as t« 
believe she would give her hand from fear, where 
she could not give it from love?” And she 
walked up and down her gorgeously furnished 
prison-house like a chained lioness. In beauty, 
courage and port she looked a very Joan of Arc. 

The third night after this scene, a boat stole 
out from a little cove under the Dorchester 
heights, and noiselessly pulled in the direction of 
the British fleet, a mile off. It contained two 
persons, one of whom sat in the stern, while the 
other pulled the oars. The boat was small, and 
very low in the water, so that its gunwale rose 
scarcely two inches above it. Both of the men 
were clad in grayish jackets, so that they could 
scarecly be distinguished from the obscurity a 
few yards off. 

The boat shot onward rapidly and steadily, 
as if directed by a steady hand, to some definite 
accomplishment. In a short time it came within 
the sphere of the outer vessels of the fleet. 

“ Row lightly now, Cesar,” said the voice of 
Lawrence, who was in the stern. “ Do not let 
a dip of your oar reach my own car.” 

“ Nebber you fear, massa. Dis nigger know 
what danger he be in. He don’t want to be 
hanged no more den white folk. Nigger neck 
break just as easy as white gemmens.” 

The boat continued on its noiseless and almost 
invisible course until Lawrence saw the “ George” 
looming up large and gloomily befure him. 
Three battle-lanterns, hanging in the rigging, 
threw long, red pencils of light across the water, 
and in the stern window of the cabin burned a 
star-like blaze, like a Pharos guiding the lover 
to his mistress. 

“That light is in the cabin where your young 
mistress is held prisoner, Cesar,” said Law- 
rence. 

“ Ah, massa Lawrence, I’m ’fraid we'll both 
be taken prisoners wid her, before we gets her 
out of dat drefful black war-ship.” 

“ Nothing is impossible with courage and de- 
votion,” answered Lawrence, resolutely. “Row 
on a little farther.” 

“ Not too near, massa. Dey sure see us, and 
fire de big cannon.” 

“Row on until I can just distinguish the sen- 
try, and then we will cease rowing. If we cannot 
see him, he cannot gee us.” 

About fifty yards further on they stopped, and 
Lawrence put on a large cork-jacket, which he 
had made for the purpose, and hanging another 
smaller one about his neck, he took a coil of 
light rope, to which was appended a small ladder 
of cord, with strong hooks at one extremity. 
With these preparations to aid the maiden’s 
escape from the frigate, he dropped from the 
bow of his boat noiselessly into the water. 

“Remain stationary, Cesar. Be ready to 
give us aid when we need it! Remember it is 
for your mistress’s liberty and life we incur this 
peril to-night.” 

“ I be sure not run away, massa. I stay here 
if dey shoot ebbery big gun at me dey got.” 

“ They cannot see you here in the darkness 
if you are quiet, and don't go nearer.” 

“ Nebber you fear, massa Lawrence ; dis child 
be sure not go nearer, dat sartain. I keep still 
as de tombstone !” 

With a word or two more of caution to his 
assistant, Lawrence struck out from the boat, 
and swam in the direction of the stern of the 
frigate. ‘The ebb tide carried him towards it 
rapidly, and he soon found himself under the 
larboard poop-lantern. The tide nearly carried 
him under the counter, but he fortunately over- 
came its force and caught by the rudder with a 
hook, which he carried for the purpose. There 
he held until he had rested, and then proceeded 
to scale the stern. This was a feat that would 
have seemed impossible; but nothing is insur- 
mountable to love. With almost superhuman 
éxertions he succeeded in reaching, by means of 
his hook and pole, the lower step of the poop- 
ladder, which had been drawn up at night till 
it was fifteen feet from the water. He now 
climbed this ten feet further, until he was oppo- 
site the cabin window, out of which the light 
had shone. 


The real danger of his enterprise was now 
before him. Over his head he could hear the 
tramp of the sentry, and the steady pace of the 
lieutenant of the deck. ‘The least noise would 
have betrayed him. With great caution he 
threw his coil of cord into the window, which 
was eight feet from him on a level. It caught 
by the hook on the third trial. He then dropped 
the other end of the ladder of cord he had 
brovght with him, so that from the window to 
the water there hung a safe and easy descent. 

He now prepared to enter the cabin window, 
to inform the maiden what means he had pro- 
vided for her escape. It was easy, by means of 
rope which hung from the tatlrail, to swing him- 
self across the cight feet space into the window. 
But would he And no sentry there ? would he be 
sure that the window he should enter was that 
which led into her state-cabin? But hesitation 
would not resolve the doubt. Action was de- 
manded. He therefore swung himself into the 
window and landed lightly upon the cabin floor. 

As he did so, he was startled by a loud out- 
ery upon the deck, followed by several strokes 
upon a bell. His heart leaped to his throat ! 
He naturally believed that he had been discov- 
ered, and that the next moment would find him 
a prisoner. But the words were distinguishable 
which he heard. It was the sentry’s ery: “ All's 
well!” and the eight strokes upon the bell tolled 
the hour of midnight. The bustle that followed 
he found was caused by changing the watches. 
He took advantage of it by withdrawing the 
curtains of a couch that stood on one side of the 
cabin.’ The light fell upon the calm and beau- 
tiful face of the maiden sleeping. It was pale, 
and traces of tears were there. There was not 
a moment to lose! He whispered her name. 
She started, and stared wildly upon him. 

“Tt is Lawrence! Awake fully, and do not 
hesitate to fly with me. I have the means at 
hand, if you have courage !” 

“ T have courage for anything, dear Lawrence,” 
she answered at once, fully aroused, and under- 
standing his purpose. “But how come you 
here? How can we escape ?” 

“T have a ladder leading from the window to 
the water. A boat is near. Will you trust your 
life and safety to me ¢” 

“ Yes,” she answered, pressing his hand. 

Put this cork jacket on. I made it expressly 
for you, and I know it will fit you. And let me 
assist you to descend the ladder. Have you 
nerve enough to trust to it. It is safe.” 

“ Yes,” she responded. 

“ Then descend. and I will follow you. When 
you get to the water wait for me.” 

A few moments afterwards both were safely in 
the water, and buoyed up by their cork floats, 
they were not long in gaining the boat, where 
Cesar waited for them. 

The success of the young patriot was com- 
plete. In an hour more he landed in the creek, 
from which he embarked, amid the blaze of rock- 
ets and the firing of cannon from the frigate, on 
board of which their daring escape had been at 
length discovered, all too late. 

We need not add that the lovers,were married 
in a few months’ time after Lawrence had won 
a captaincy by his courage in battle. At the 
end of the war he had risen to be a lieutenant- 
colonel. As for Jenkins Wosley, his property 
was confiscated as that of a tory, and he was 
subsequently taken prisoner by General Knox, 
and would have been shot as a spy, if ourheroine 
had not successfully pleaded for his life. What 
became of him afterwards is not certainly 
known. Thus end we one of the stirring ro- 
mances of our revolutionary history, which is 
more rife with heroism thap the history of Rome 
or Greece. 


A SPICY PARAGRAPH. 


“What is the use of living?” asked Jack 
Simonds, the other day. “We are flogged for 
crying, when we are babieg—flogged because the 
master is cross, when we are boys—obliged to 
toil, sick or well, or starve, when we are men— 
to work still harder (and suffer something 
worse!) when we are husbands—and, after ex- 
hausting life and strength in the service of other 
people, die and leave our children to quarrel 
about the possession of father’s watch, and our 
wives—to catch somebody else.— Boston Post. 


ENJOYMENT. 


Those who are not easy at home, will not find 
enjoyment anywhere else. The man that yawns 
at his own fireside, will only lacerate his jugular 
if he goes to Sara . Happiness is an internal 
arrangement, and if it don't bloom at home, it 
wont flower anywhere. ‘Io undertake to run 
away from ennui, is as futile as to undertake to 
run away from death.—E xchange. 


| Upon seeing this man, Lawrence's heart beat | “ Two shillings, bumpkin !” 
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The two'scenes given herewith, relate to the gentlemen, civic and military, and the various 
| interesting exhibition which took place at Wash- | societics of Masons, Odd Fellows, etc. The 
;  jimgton on the'4th ef July, when the President | picture above represents the cortege as it passed 
Jaid the corner stone of the new additions to the | up Peunsylvania Avenus, to the front of the 
{ 
| 


capitol, arsid theassembled citizens, ladies and | capitol. Both ef these engravings were taken 


‘CORN 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


for us by a skillful daguerreotype artist, on the 
spot, and are therefore faithful representatives 
of the actual events they depict. The ceremo- 
nies on this occasion ‘were of the most interesting 
chkaractér, and we only reg et the want of room 


my 


to give them in detail, but doubtless our readers 
are familiar with the published account. ‘These 
engravings, and that on the opposite page, relat- 
ing to the scene of the oraticn, we consider to 
be among the best we have given to our readers- 
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COMMODORE PAUL JONES. 


We present herewith, a fine likeness of Com. 
Paul Jones, with a picture of his flag, which he 
first hoisted, with his own hands, on board the 
American frigate A'fred, 40 guns, off Chesnut St. 


of thirteen guns. Paul Jones sailed in triumph 


royal. and after his capture of the British frigate 
Serapis (his own ship sinking under him), in a 


| bloody action of six hours, the vessels lashed to- 
| gether and colors nailed to the mast, he arrived , 
Wharf, Philadelphia, Oct. 10,1776, under a salute 
| was blockaded by a British flect from the Downs, 


in the Tex ], Holland. with his prize. Here he 


over the seas, with this flag flying from his main | of twenty-one sail of line-of-battle ships, to pre- 


vent the daring and intrepid hero from leaving 
his anchorage; but Jones, determined not to be 
idle, changed his flag from the prize, the Ser :'s, 
and hoisted the hanner oft do. onthe Ameri- 
can frigate Alliance, then ip the , Ceter- 
mined, at every hazar!, to run th gauntlet, in 
defiance of the immense flect waiting to capture 
him for whose head Britain had offered a reward 
of 10,000 guineas. 

Having his frigate in fine trim, and a gallant 
crew, he waited for a crack breeze to dart through 
the enemy. His topsails were double reefed, and 
it was blowing a gale directly seaward ; he took 


' his stand by the helmsman, and bore down di- 


sect for the centre of the British fleet where the 
\dmiral’s flag was seen fiving, who, supposing 
Jones intended coming under his lee and sur- 


_ rendering, awaited his approach in silence, while 


every eye in the great fleet was gazing intently 


PAUL JONES’S FLAG, 1776. 


to see the daring hero a prisoner, one wh? had 
captured so...» ships and squadrons in so 
short a time, «nd a terror to all the tnelish 
coast. But Jones, in his dashing frigate, coming 
within cannon shot of the Admiral’s s__, gave 
the signal to his noble if by magic, 
and in defiance of the gale, the ship was covered 
with canvass, and, care to the wind, dashed 
onward, and in passing the astonished Admiral 
gave him a full broadside. Onward his stnp 
went, with lightning speed, receiving and deliv- 
ering broadsides as he passed through the whole 
fleet, without the loss of a man ora spar. Tle 
fleet pursued, but Jones knew his ship, and soon 
distanced the whole, pushing his course forward 
for Brest, in France. While in the channel he 
captured two valuable prizes bound for London, 
and with them arrived safe in port, to the mor- 


tification of the English fleet. 


WEBSTER’S ORATION. 

The ' eautiful engraving furnished by our ar- 
tist, and given below, finely represents the scene 
during Mr. Webster’s delivery of the oration on 
the 4th, at W:shington. This speech—one of 
the most spirited and patriotic that the Defender 
of the Constitution has produced for years—has 


| been published in detail by all the press from 
| Maine to Louisiana. and fully sustains the won- 


| derful ability of its author. The Republic. in ; 
account of the scene, says:—“ The Hon. | 
| Danse, Wenster then rose and was greeted | 


it 


by the assembled multitude in the most enthusi- 


astic manner, for which he returned his acknowl- 


edgements. As soon as the hearty and vocifer- 
ous shouts of the multitude had somewhat sub- 
sided, . Webster proceeded to deliver the ora- 
tion of the day. To say that it was replete with 
those patriotic and majestic thoughts. and bold, 
nervous and beautiful expressions, to which no 
one can give utterance with greater force and 


WEBSTER'S ORATION 


originality. is but to say what every one expect- 
| ed of the distinguished orator mes 
| The exordium was beautiful, and many of the. 
| intermediate portions, as well as the conclusion 
of the oration, were loudly applauded ; and the 
honorable Secretary received the congratula- 


tions of his friends immediately around him. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


Ah cold distrust, a blinding veil 
Around the soul it flings ; 

Full many a fond heart it assnils, 
And chills its gushing spring. 


0) EADER mine, with your permission, we 

(,. will, in our mind’s eye, enter a delightful 
country-seat, in the environs of the city of N——. 
In a richly furnished chamber, that looked out 
upon a spacious garden, were two young and 
beautifal giris, of the ages of seventeen and 
fifteen, and seated on the carpet, was a golden- 
tressed, blue-eyed child, the exact counterpart of 
the elder of the group. One would imagine, as 
they glanced around the room, and beheld the 
costly furniture, the lange and elegant library, 
and the chaste and beautiful paintings that 
adorned the walls of the apartment, that noth- 
ing could be wanting to complete the happiness 
of its occupants, unless indeed, they had learned 

t.affiuence docs not always insure this. 

“O, Bertha—Bertha !” exclaimed the eldest, 
as she removed the handkerchief from her face, 
where the traces of recent tears were plainly 
visible, “to think, that the calamity we have 
dreaded of all others, should have at last come 
upon us,—that of having a step-mother, and one 
so young, and aunt Mary says she is proud and 
poor, but very accomplished. It surely was not 
for love that she married father—as much older 
as he is—but to become mistress of his home: 
and to be enabled to partake of the luxuries 
which necessity has denied her. I can never 
respect, and never—never love her ;” and as she 
said this, she rose, and going towards her moth- 
er’s picture, gently raised the veil that covered, 
it, and her tears flowed afresh. 

“My own pretty mama,” said the little girl, 
asshe ran towards her sister, and twined her 
arms lovingly around her. “ Papa says my new 
mama is coming to-day, but I will not love 
her, for she is not gentle and good as my own 
mame; she is naughty and wicked, for she 
makes you and Bertha cry, does she not, Ida! 
O, she is very, very cross. I will not sing to her, 
nor pick flowers for her, and she shall not hear 
me say my prayers at night; you and Bertha 
must do everything for me ;” and here the half- 
unconscious prattler resumed her play, while 
Ida and Bertha continued to converse upon the 
cause of all their present trouble. 

“ An’ sure, young Ieddys, an ye did not know 
that yer farder is comin’ up the hill ?” said Kath- 
leen, an Irish woman, who had lived with them 
many years, and who was looked upon as one of 
the family, as she thrust the door open without 
ceremony. “I was looking out on the turnpike, 
an’ I see a rale hape o’ dust, an’ I think it is he, 
an’ if it beent, why thin, an’ sure it is somebody 
else. But Miss Ida, ye’ve been crying, dear 
child ; ye’ve tuk a deal o’ trouble to yerselve, 
but ye must meet the new leddy with smiles, as 
yer fardcr will be rale displeased wid ye ; come, 
wipe yer eyes, that’s a darling.” 

“ Yes—yes, it is they,” said Bertha. as she 
glanced her eye from the window; “they have 
turned into the avenue. O, dear Ida! how you 
look! bathe youreyes quickly, for they will soon 
be at the door; there, now you look more like 
yourself ; let us hasten down to meet them.” 

A frail, fair looking girl was the bride of 
Charles Merton, and as she advanced to meet 
Ida and Bertha, an almost childish blush stole 
over her face; but there was that in their bear- 
ing that repelled her, and the half uttered words 
of kindly greeting died upon her trembling lips, 
and tears sprang to her eyes, as the thought for 
the first time came home to her heart, that she 
might beleemed an intruder; but she strove to 
banish it, unwelcome as it was. 

“Where is our little Carrie?” said Mr. Mer- 
ton, when they were seated in the drawing-room ; 
“how happens this, that she does not meet me 

as usual? I am impatient to see my little 
pet; you cannot think how much we all love 
her, Mary,” he continued, addressing his young 
wife, “she is so gentle and winning ; but here 
she comes.” 

“ She is indeed lovely,” said Mrs. Merton, as 
the chiid came bounding in, and climbing upon 
her father’s knee, threw her white, dimpled arms 
about his neck, imprinting a. shower of kisses 
upon his lips and forehead. 

“Carrie, this is your new mama,” said Mr. 
Merton, gently drawing her towards her; “ she 
is very kind and good, and loves dittle children 
very much ; go kiss her.” 


“Never!” said Carrie, opening her bine eyes 
wider than before, and drawing from her. “I 
think she is very cross and homely, and I do pot 
want her for my mama, for I don’t love her; 
let me go and see Ida and Bertha ;” and here the 
little girl ran from the room in search of her 
sisters. 

“ Carrie—Carrie !” said Mr. Merton ; but she 
was already out of hearing, so glad was she to 
regain her liberty. “ Don’t look so sad, Mary,” 
he continued, “this is nothing but a childish 
caprice. I ought to have told you that she is 
excessively shy of strangers; when she becomes 
acquainted she will be kind and docile.” 


When Icft alone, Mrs. Merton glanced her eye 
around the elegantly furnished apartments, but 
it did not bring one ray of pleasure to her heart 
to feel that she was mistress of so fine an estab- 
lishment ; for hers was not a sordid love, and she 
would rather have inhabited an humble cottage 
with Mr. Merton, where she would meet with a 
cordial, heartfelt welcome, than to have shared 
all the cold splendor that riches could afford,— 
and she sighed as she thought of her own peace- 
ful home, and the tenderly cherished oncs whom 
she had left behind. Her love for her husband 
was pure and deep, and she felt the witness in 
her own bosom that it was fully reciprocated by 
him. And well indeed might he love the fond, 
cunfiding being who was henceforth to be the 
partner of his joys and sorrows. Twenty-eight 
summers’ suns had come and gone over her head, 
but so youthful was her appearance. that one 
would have scarce thought her twenty ; beauty of 
a high order was her's; but it did not and could 
not exceed the beauty of her mind; and it might 
truly be said of her, that “none knew her but to 
love her.” She would gladly have believed that 
the restraint which had so pained her was all in 
her own imagination; but the more she reflected 
upon it, the more fully did she become convinced 
that this was not the case; but she wisely re- 
solved to lock the thought in her own bosom, 
and summoning all her resolution, she com- 
menced making preparations to meet the family 
at the tea-table, and although tremblingly alive 
to the delicacy of her situation, she suececded in 
throwing off her reserve, and to a careless eye 
appeared composed and happy. 

* An’ sure our new leddy is rale swate look- 
ing.” said Kathleen, to one of her fellow domes- 
tics, “and puty as a doll; but I guess there'll be 
a dale o’ trouble, sich a young thing; an’ sure I 
would niver take her to bea day older than Miss 
Ida ; and then she’s so different from our dear 
leddy that's gone. O, a sad day that was to my 
poor old sowl! I shall niver see her like agin, 
an’ sure;” and here she drew her rough hand 
across her eyes, to wipe the tears that the fond 
recollections of the departed had called from 
their briny fountain. 

Days wore on, and although Mrs. Merton was 
kind and attentive to the wishes of the family, 
still it was evident that her efforts to please were 
looked upon by Ida and Bertha with distrust. 
If unwittingly she removed a piece of furniture 
from its wonted place, to the girls it appeared 
sacrilegious, for there it had remained, occupy- 
ing the same place that it did previous to their 
mother’s death, and these were assigned them 
by her own hands. It was not to be wondered 
at, that the domestics, who were all fond of the 
girls, should be influenced by their views, and 
this Mrs. Merton was not long in discovering, as 
the following incident will show. 


The first week of her arrival, owing to poor 
health, she did not venture below stairs to over- 
see thedomestic department; but on the second, 
having been in the habit of attending to house- 
hold duties while at home, and finding her ti ne 
hanging heavily on her hands, she made her 
appearance in the kitchen. Although it was a 
warm day, a large fire was burning upon the 
hearth to no purpose, and as she had been taught 
to economise, she said in a pleasant way to 
Nancy—the girl who assisted Kathlecn in the 
kitchen : 

“ Had you not better lay off a part of that 
wood ? for it seems to be burning to waste.” 

The girl opened her eyes wide with ustonish- 
ment, at this request, and replied : 

“Why, mam, I do whatever Kathleen tells 
me, and I'm sure she ought to know best.” 

Kathleen hearing her name repeated, and not 
being in u very pleasant mood, made her appear- 
ance, and inquired into the matter. 

* Why, ye sce,” said Nancy, “the lady thinks 
ye are too wasteful with the wood.” 

“ An’ indeed,” said Kathleen, whose quick, 
‘Irish “spirit was apoused by the reflection cast 


upon her, “ ye would be after finding fault wid 
me, would ye? Menny and menny is the long 
year I’ve spent in this kitchen, when our good 
leddy—the Lord rest her dear sowl—was alive, 
and«niver was the first word o’ fault she iver 
found wid me. Only two or three times a year 
did she tuk the trouble to come below stairs, an’ 
then she was so swate and pleasant; an’ sure, if 
ye are not satisticd wid me, I can leave ye, al- 
though I love the dear leddy’s children as well 
as if they were part wid my own flesh and 
biood.” 

Mrs. Merton, as soon as her surprise would 
allow her to speak, offered some conciliatory 
words to Kathleen, and disappointed and dis- 
heartened, sought her own apartment, and sink- 
ing upon a seat, buried her face in her hands and 
wept, for she was indeed unhappy. 


“ If there was only one to sympathize or direct 
me,” she said to herself; “ but there is not, for I 
cannot trouble Charles with it, and besides, he 
might think it was jealousy in me, for the 
girls show no lack of respect before him. O, 
if mother could be with me for a few hours! I 
must see her and tell her my troubles, or my 
heart will break.” 

“ Mary,” said Mr. Merton, on his return from 
business that evening, as he seated himse}f by 
her side, and caressingly brushed her dark hair 
from her white brow, “you look pale and sad. 
I fear you are not happy in your new home, or 
perhaps you are not well, and it might benefit 
you to go homea few days and enjoy the country 
air.” 

“TI should be delighted to go,” said Mrs. Mer- 
ton; “but I feared you wouldthink it selfish in 
me to wish to go so soon, but as you have so 
kindly offered, Ithink I shall accept.” 

Mrs. Merton, after spending a week at the old 
homestead, returned, refreshed and strengthened, 
to her new duties. 

“Carrie,” said Mrs. Merton, as she came 
bounding into the room alone, the girls being 
absent from home, “ will you not come and sec 
mama?” The little girl went towards her with 
evident reluctance, and she gently took her in 
her arms and imprinted a fond kiss on her warm 
cheek, and whispered, “does not my little girl 
love me? come kiss me, and let us be friends.” 

“T will kiss you, for father said I must, and 
he will not call me his sweet pet if I do not; 
but I can’t love you, because you are wicked, 
and make Ida and Bertha cry all the time; my 
own mama did not use to do so. I am sorry 
you've come back again, because my brother 
Gharlie is coming home, and I'm afraid he will 
ery too, and will not play with me.” 

“ O Carrie—Carrie !” said Mrs. Merton, gaz- 
ing sorrowfully into the child's face, “ how little, 
how very little, the girls know of me. 0, if they 
could only read my heart, they would find no 
cause for distrust; but it must be thus for the 
present; time, perhaps, may reveal the truth to 
them, and this thought shall cheer me on to the 
faithful performance of my duty.” 

“OQ Charlie has come! Charlie has come !” 
shouted Carrie, with her face radiant with smiles, 
as acarriage stopped, and a beautiful boy of 
twelve years alighted from it, bounded up the 
steps, caught the little girl in his arms, and well- 
nigh smothered her with kisses; then as if a new 
idea had struck him, released her suddenly, and 
went on the run throuzh the long hall, where he 
was met by Mrs. Merion. A look of pleasant 
surprise flitted over his face, as she said, in a 
pleasant tone: 

“T suppose this is our little boy, whom we 
have been so anxiously expecting.” 

“ How do you like our new mama?” said Ida 
to Charlie, a few hours after his return. 

* How do I like her? 1 love her dearly already, 
she is so near like ourown mama; and her voice 
sounded just as her's used to, as she placed her 
hand so gently on my head, and whispered, ‘I 
hope our Charlie is a good boy.’ ” 

“Just like her,” said Bertha; “one would 
think she would have more respect for the mem- 
ory of our mother than to speak in that way. 
Of course you are a good boy. I found her at 
mother’s drawers, the other day, rammaging 
over the things, trying to find something to suit 
herself, I suppose, for she blushed when she saw 
me, and instantly left the chamber.” 

“J don’t think it just right,” said Ida to Ber- 
tha, “to try to prejudice Charlie against her. 
You know father would be greatly displeased 
with us were he to know it, and I have been 
really sorry that we have talked so much before 
Carrie.” 


. “ About Carrie, I @o not think we were to 


blame, for who'd ever thought of such a little 
thing’s understanding what we were saying?” 
said Bertha. 

“ Well, Iam half sorry that we have been so 
distant towards her, for she is really very un- 
happy. I have found her crying a good many 
times, and have you not noticed how pale she is 
to-day? and at the dinner-table, every once in a 
few moments, she would press her hand upon 
her temples, and she looked so,sad that I could 
not help pitying her.” 

“ I don't know but it is wrong, hut I am sure 
I don’t love her, and I never shall, and I ¢on’t 
believe in being deceitful, Ida ; but now that you 
have mentioned it, I believe I did think she did 
not look quite well.” 

Mrs. Merton did not appear with the family 
at the tea table, that night, owing to a slight in- 
disposition, as she termed it; but during the 
night lights might have been seen glimmering in 
different parts of the house, and long before 
morning, Mr. Merton entered the girl’s sleeping 
apartment, looking troubled and alarmed, and 
rousing Ida, he said : 

“ Your mother is very sick ! will you not come 
below and have a care, while I go fora physi- 
cian? I dare not trust a servant, for a slight 
delay may prove fatal.” 

Ida rose, pale and trembling, and throwing on 
her morning-gown hurriedly, hastensd to her 
mother’s room, and her feelings amounted almost 
to agony, as she beheld her tossing from side to 
side of the bed, and moaning incoherently. She 
would have given worlds to have recalled the 
past few months, but she felt how futile was the 
wish, and with an aching heart she took her 
station at her side. 

The family physician soon made his appear- 
ance, and shaking his head, after looking upon 
her a few moments, he pronounced her disease 
to be a brain fever, and turning to Mr. Merton, 
he said: 

“ Her disorder must have been brought on by 
some secret trouble; something that has weighed 
heavily on her mind, or at least I judge so, from 
appearances.” 

Atthis remark, a pang shot throngh Ida’s 
frame, and when the doctor had left the room in 
company with her father, she murmured : 

“QO, if she would only speak, and say she 
would forgive me, I might bear it. How cruel I 
have been !” 

Mrs. Merton opened her eyes, and gazed wildly 
round the room, then fixing them upon Ida with 
a vacant stare, she cried : 

Charles—Charles ! to think I should have 
brought discord into your home! Mother! 
mother! take them away! Do not look so 
coldly at me!” And thus she raved, until ex- 
hausted, she closed her eyes, and sank into a 
troubled slumber. 

Mr. Merton having heard her voice through 
the partially closed door, returned in time to 
hear her ravings, and as Ida saw the burning 
tears stealing down his manly face, her feelings 
overpowered her, and she sought her own apart- 
ment, waiting, yet dreading the r:-appearance 
of morning. What a train of thought passed 
through her young mind, as she reflected upon 
the past; and what severe reproaches did she 
east upon herself as the author in part of the 
calamity that had befallenthem. In her imagi- 
nation she already gazed upon the lifeless form 
of her mother, and then followed her to her long 
resting place, and heard the cold, damp clod 
falling upon her coffin, then beheld her father 
secking his lonely home, bowed down with un- 
controllable sorrow, at this unlooked-for termi- 
nation to his fond hopes. 

For several long, sleepless and wearisome 
days and nights, did Mrs. Merton hover all un- 
consciously between life and death, and now that 
the crisis of her disorder had arrived, what 
anxious hearts were those who bent over her pil- 
low, watching her face, so pale and sunken, that 
it seemed as though death could scarcely leave 
it more so. Gradually she sunk into. a gentle 
slumber, and with noiseless steps all stole from 
the room but Ida, who, with a heart filled with 
hope and gratitude, took the place at her side, 
that she had never resigned but for a few hours 
at a time during her mother’s sickness. 

For hours the invalid slept, and when she at 
length opened her eyes, the first object that met 
her view was Ida, bending affectionately over 
her, and as she met the invalid’s livid gaze, she 
imprinted a gentle kiss on her pale brow, and 
murmured softly, mother, for the first time. 

What a world of meaning was there in that 
one simple word, and how did Mrs. Merton’s 
heart thrill with , as she felt the assur- 
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ance in her own breast, that the barrier that had 
so long separated them, was at length removed. 
The happy change seemed to restore new life to 
her drooping form, and her recovery to conva- 
lescence was rapid. 

“ Ida,” said Bertha, several months after Mrs. 
Merton’s restoration to health, “I often think 
how unhappy we were for the first few months 
after father’s marriage, and our unhappiness all 
arose’from a foolish prejudice; was it not 
strange ?” 

“ Yes, Bertha, it seems like a dream, when I 
think how much hatred I indulged towards one 
so gentle and good as our dear mother.” 

“ The blessed virgin protect the dear leddy !” 
said Kathleen, who had been listening to the 
girls; “’twas a dale of throuble I tuk to me- 
selve, when yer farder brought her to his hum, 
and indade it made my poor sowl ache to think 
she had cum for to take the place of yer own 
dear mother—the Lord rest her sowl—and niver 
did I belave I wud see the day that I wad love 
our new mistress—no more ’an yerselves—but 
she is so good and swate-hearted, and so kind to 
all of ye, cuat 1 cannot help it. O, she is a rale 
jewel.” 

Gentle reader, if your patience is not already 
wearied, we will look in upon the group assem- 
bled in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Merton is seated near an open window, 
with a book in his hand, but his eye ever and 
anon wanders from it, and rests upon the happy 
face of his wife, who holds Carrie in her arms, 
while Charlie is hanging upon her chair, with 
his arm thrown about her neck, listening to the 
gentle words of instruction that fall from her 
lips, as she points to them the path that will 
lead their young feet to happiness and heaven; 
and now that she has concluded, Carrie slides 
gently from her seat, and bowing her tiny form 
rests her young head upon her mother’s knee, 
whose hand is resting among her golden curls, 
and repeats her evening prayer; then, with a 
fond kiss, and a sweetly murmured “ good night,” 
the two children seek their places of repose, 
happy in the consciousness of a mother’s love. 

“ What a happy home is ours, Charles,” said 
Mrs. Merton, when they were alone; “I some- 
times think Iam not half grateful enough for 
our maay blessings.” 

“It is indeed a happy home, in contrast with 
the first year of your coming to it, and when I 
think of the change, I feel that it is all owing to 

your patient endurance, Mary, and the noble 
spirit with which you bore your many troubles, 
so uncomplainingly, that I scarce realized them. 
I knew the girls did not seem as cheerful as was 
their wont, but was not aware of the extent to 
which their naturally strong prejudices had led 
them ; but, thank Heaven, that your gentle good- 
ness has at last overcome them, and that they 
now bless the kind care of their faithful step- 
mother.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO A MAIDEN. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 


In my young heart, deeply graven, 
Is an image fair to view ; 

Bright.and lovely as the heaven, 
Dearest maiden, it is you. 


And that heart is ever beating, 
Beating, dearest one, for you; 
But a spirit in me speaking, 
' Asks if thou ‘lt be ever true. 


Alas! too well I know another 
Lays his heart upon thy shrine ;- 

Dost thou smile upon that lover, 
And discard all vows of mine. 


Tell me quick, 0, lovely maiden, 
Spenk the doom I long to hear; 
For my heart, with anguish laden, 
Wildly throbs "twixt hope and fear! 
Watertown, N. Y., July, 1851. 


THE MAN OF WEALTH. 


Fearful are his responsibilities. He has had 
committed to his care, by the Almighty a trust 
which requires all of human wisdom to manage 
wisely and discreetly. He is looked upon by bis 
fellows as one who has been highly favored ; but 
I cannot view him in that light alone,—I re- 
member his cares, his responsibilities, and his 
duties. Fellow-mortals, I would counsel you 
not to look upon wealth as a great a for 

‘our earthly woes. Let your language be, like 
him of old, “ Give me neither poverty nor rich- 
es ;”—th 3 is what youshould aim at. The pos- 
session of wealth brings with it other things 
the luxuries of the world —Dr. Chalmers. 


Humility, that low, sweet 
¥rom waich all heavenly zn shoot.— Moore. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
LINES 


Written upon visiting Long Island, Boston Harbor. 
BY CAROLINE A. BAYDEN, 


Seated upon « grassy hillock high, 
Surrounding scenery iuvites my eye ; 

One vast expanse of water, calm and bine, 
Dotted with islands, furms a prospect new. 


A single ship at anchor gently rides, 

The wind has ceased to bear her through the tides ; 
While on ber deck the impatient eailors stand, 
And gaze with rapture on their native land. 


The rippling wave that gently strikes the shore, 
The dull, low, sullen splash of yonder oar; 
The sea birds flocking to their rocky home, 

As on the fitful breeze their wild notes come. 


The voice of mirth rolls o‘er the deep, blue sea, 
And with it echo brings the reveille; 

The sun just sinking in the sky serene, 

Serves to increase the grandeur of the scene. 


But while the mellowed shades of evening come, 
And bid me turn my wandering footsteps home ; 
Methinks I hear a voice from heaven say, 

These beauteous scenes must shorily pass away. 


That ship which calmly on the smooth sea rides, 
And yon frail bark which o’er its surface glides, 
Ere sunset streaks again the western sky, 

In seattered fragments on the shore may lie. 


And those glad voices, and those airy forms 
That now reem reckless of fa'e’s adverse storms, 
Ere night again her sable garb shall fold, 

May sleep in death's embraces, calm and cold. 


If such be life, 0, why do mortals cling 

With such intenseness to so frail a thing? 

O, why so eager to secure the flower, 

Whose leaves must fade and perish in an hour? 


Do they forget tis but an empty dream, 

As transient as the bubble on the stream ; 

One moment glittering in the sun's warm ray, 
The next "tis swept by some slight breath away? 


0, when such thoughts come pressing round my heart, 
And bidding all its earth-born hopes depart ; 
My trembling soul would gladly seek its rest, 
Secure from danger on a Saviour’s breast. 
Cohassett, Mass., July, 1851. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 


A Brood of Fancy Chickens; 


AND HOW THEY PROSPERED. 


BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 

N these days of moral improvements and do- 

mestic economy, it is amusing, sometimes, 

to learn of the success of certain amateurs and 

experimentalists, whose efforts in horticulture, 

farming, stock breeding and the like, are cer- 
tainly commendable. 

Perhaps the “hen mania” which has prevailed 
to such a very serious extent all over the coun- 
try. for two or three years past, has rarely been 
equalled by any similar enterprise—unless we 
except that single undertaking by which thou- 
sands learned a very wholesome lesson, to wit— 
the traflic in the morus multicaulis, some years 
since ! 

We overheard a very good joke, a few days 
since, in relation to the experiment of a gentle- 
man fowl fancier, which will afford amusement 
as well as instruction to-the reader. This indi- 
vidual is a suburban resident, and he resolved 
to add to his other cottage attractions, a few 
fancy fowls. 

So he waited upon a breeder, in his neighbor- 
hood, and procured a dozen eggs, for incubation, 
at the moderate price of five dollars. ‘This sum 
of money seemed a severe figure to pay fora 
single dozen of eggs; but the purchaser was as- 
sured by the seller that “it was nothing when 
he got used to it!” And the innocent buyer be- 
lieved it, and was content. 

The fancier of rare stock took his choice eggs 
home, and having procured a setting hen, placed 
his five dollars’ worth of embryo poultry in pro- 
cess of maturing. At the expiration of the time 
allowed in such cases, a nice brood of chicks 
were forthcoming—of all colors, shapes and 
sizes. But the gentleman was an amateur, and 
he was credulous. He entertained no doubt 
that his stock was pure, of its kind! 

There were top-knots, and grays, and black, 
and grizzled in the brood—and one among the 
number—though smaller than the rest—was a 
beauty of a bird, to be sure. -There were seven 
of them—and the amateur chicken breeder con- 
gratulated himself upon his rare good luck. 

He petted them and gorged them with dain- 
ties, and on the third morning one was missing. 
He was sorry for this, for it was one of the best 
ones. However, there were six left, and he cal- 


culated to lose some of them. On the fourth 
day he found but five! It was strange! he saw 
his fine Maltese cat near by, and suspected her 
at once. She was shot instanter, and the re- 
maining chicks «ere carefally shut up at night. 

Next morning, his feelings may be funcied, 
when he opened his little coop, to find but four 
chicks left! This was passing strange! He 
was disappointed and chagrined—and he took 
his little brood into the house, resolved to look 
sharp after the remainder. But the next day, 
alack! there was but three—the next, but two— 
and finally a single chick only remained with 
the cackling mother to tell the story! 

The unsuccessfal fowl breeder looked at the 
strange bird that was now left alone in his ylo- 
ry, and observed that he was a very peculiarly 
built fowl. And yet his color and shape, gener- 
ally, was similar to all chickens that he had ever 
seen before. But then the gentleman had never 
looked upon such matters critically. So he now 
took the “funny little fellow” up in his hand, 
and began to examine him carefully. 

As he held him in the hollow of his delicate 
soft palm, the youthful bird screamed and strug- 
gled, and sought to free himself, as his rightful 
owner looked at him so curiously. 

“ You seem like a chicken,” said the unsophis- 


BOSTON, U. S. 


Boston, being built upon a peninsula, which 
rises as it recedes from the bay, has an imposing 
and picturesque appearance trom the water. ‘lo 
the right, the granite monument on Bunker Hill 
looms up to tell of the tirst bloody struggle in that 
fratricidal war, which resulted in the independ: 
ence of the thirteen anited colonies. The numer- 
ous spires of the numerous religious meeting- 
houses shoot up into the clear blue heavens. and 
trace, with their crayon-like points, upon its face 
the sign-manual of perfect religious liberty. The 
State-house, in which the Legislature meets, and 
which stands upon the most commanding emi- 
nence in the city, appears, with its great dome, 
like the head of some mitred bishep overlooking a 
very profitable see. To the right and left are the 
suburbs of Charlestown, Cambridge, and South 
Boston, with the bold, undulating outlines of the 
wooded Dorchester Heights and Blue Hills, creep- 
ing along the sky behind them, like great blue 
boa constrictors. ‘The multitudinous wharves, 
from which the boots, cottons and woollens, of 
Massachusetts are exported, and upon which are 
laid the products of the whole world, stretch into 
the bay, as if they were the fingers of this busy 
commercial emporium seeking to clutch the littie 
islands, which, with the forts and white cottages 
upon their unwooded bosoms, look like emeralds 
set in gold, when the beams of the sun suffuse 
the placid waters with their radiant light. of 

Boston is most irregularly built. Its streets 
seem as if they had been laid out by some ten 


| thousand different persons, who had determined 


ticated gentleman, addressing himself to the du- | : 
should be totally set at defiance, and that those 


bious pet, “ you act like a chicken—you peep like 
a chicken——but,” dashing him quickly down, 
“ you bite like a rat!” 

Upon a closer inspection, the doubtfal mon- 
grel proved to be a young hawk! ‘The egg had 
been mixed up with the others, and the “fine 
little fellow” had eaten up his brothers and sis- 
ters in the nest where they had been hatched! 
This “trifling cireumstance ” explained the loss 
of the whole brood of fancy chicks—and our 
friend forthwith gave up the business of raising 
fancy poultry in utter despair! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE WATER SPIRIT. 


BY MRS H. MARION STEPHENS. 


Maiden of beauty, peerless and bright, 

What dost thou here from thy realm of light? 
What dost thou here in a world of shade, 
Here where the bright are the first to fade? 


Birds are asleep in their leafy bowers, 
Star-gleams are rocking to sleep with the flowers ; 
Moonlight and music of murmuring rills 

Are weaving a halo o’er meadow and hiils; 

But moonlight will vanish, and blosscms decay, 
So maiden of beauty, away—away! 


Why dost thou pause, like a glorious dream, 
Bending above the enamored stream ? 

Why does the fire in thy dark eyes glow, 

Why throbs the pulse in thy breast of snow? 
Passion around thee enchan'ment flings, 
Fettered, alas, are thy glorious wings! 

Lost as thou art in love’s maddening bliss, 
Little thou dreamest of, its wretchedness! 
Better the sea, with its tem;est swell, 

Ilad crushed thy heart in i:s wave-washed cell ; 
Better thy willowy limbs, sweet girl, 

Were laid in death on thy bed of pearl; 

For love—’t is a gleam of the setting sun, 
Through a fiood of gold when the day is done; 
Faint and more faint droops the purple light, 
Till the heart is alone in a rayless night! 


Maiden of beauty—beware—beware! 
Thy bliss will turn to as wild despair ; 
Rouse thy deep soul from its dream of bliss, 
Yield never more to love’s glowing kiss ; 
Free thy proud heart from the tyrant’s sway, 
Maiden of beauty—away—away! 

Boston, July, 1851. ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS CURIOSITIES. 

Coal found in the summit tunnel of the Hast- 
ings and Ashford Railway, three hundred feet 
above the sea-level. 

Magnesia limestone from the Mansfield Wood- 
house quarries, re-opened 1840, after a lapse of 
several centuries, fur the supply of materials for 
the New Houses of Parliament.—Red calcareous 
sandstone from quarries in work four hundred 


ears. 
, Blue flag-stone, obtained from Horton Wood 
quarries, which have been worked probably about 
one hundred years 

Specimen of silver-lead ore, weighing 350 lbs., 
from the Great Coward isiver-lead mine. 

A block of pure silver weighing more than 
140 Ibs. 

Skeleton striking-clock, going 400 days; it 
shows dead secunds by the application of the 
chronometer escapement.— Boston Ltambler. 


A PRETTY THOUGHT. 


As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm 
breath of sammer’s sun breathes upon it, melts 
and divides into drops, each of which reflects an 
image of the sun; so in life, the smile of God’s 
love divides itself in separate forms, each bear- 
ing init and reflecting an image of God’s love. 
—Longfellow. 


that that straightness: f line and severity of taste, 
which characterized the old Roman architecture 


acuie angles and bizarre turnings and windings, 
so excellent for the purpose of dodging, or, as ihe 
Seoteh say, “jinking,” should for ouce be wrought 
into the constitution of a great city. But bos- 
ton, independent of the gencral narrowness of its 
streets, and the disregard to that uniformity of 
design which is characteristic of Philadelphia and 
the newer portions of New York, is strikingly in- 
dicative of trade, wealth and luxury. ‘The scores 
are magnificent, especially those of the silver- 
smiths. ‘The hotels are spacious and elegantly 
appoiuted. ‘The public buildings are weil built, 
and the warehouses are loaded with goods. 

The first impression I received of Boston was 
that of stability. ‘The streets are paved with 
granite; the warehouses on the quays are buiit 
with granite; its unrivalled pubiic Market is a 
granite parallelogram. ‘The Custom-house and 
wxchange are granite edifices; and full-fuced 
granite blocks, and hermaphrodite streets of brick 
und the universal micacious stone, constitute the 
business quarter, which looks as if it was intend- 
ed to endure fur ever. My next impression was 
deduced from the Boston that circulated through 
the streets—that is, from the living, active boston 
—uand it was that of hurry. Nodod, aud nothing 
secimed to walk; everybody and everything was 
ou the trot, from the wagons that tuo iron at 
Lewis’s Wharf, from Train’s Liverpooi packets, 
to the little fat poodles that waddicd after the 
chambermaids on the Common. Horses never 
were brought up in America to put tueir feet so 
slowly down as do those stateiy Flemish dray- 
horses of London, those scarcely less handsome 
cart-horses which bring grain to the Grassmarket 
of Edinburgh on Wednesdays, and those sleepy 
steeds that drag the yellow voitures behind them 
along the Allee des Veuves, at Paris. ‘Ihe horses 
heré seein galvanized, and make the wagons rat- 
tle over the petritied streets, as if they were al- 
ways on the hunt for corn. Such are certainly 
the characteristics of Boston—energy and stabil- 
ity. Old Faneuil Hall looks as sturdy and new as 
it did in the days of Prescott and Warren. ‘The 
old Scate-house, in which the first Adams, and 
Hancock, and Otis, used to legislate, does not 
seem oppressed with age; and, although its ech- 
ovs are no longer awakened by the voices of Bos- 
ton’s sages, it maintains amongst the first places 
in the catalogue of Yankee ciothing-stores. In 
Europe, 1 had been accustomed to consider the 
classical places of American history as partaking 
somewhat of the broken and crumbling aspect of 
the antiquities of the eastern hemisphere. But 
the Liverpool Wharf, at which the » Mohawks” 
boarded tue tea-ship, is still a busy entrepot, from 
wuich the Hingham boat staris, and on which the 
Pennsylvanian coal is ianded. ‘Che South 
Cuurcn is restored, and iooks as prim and neat 
as a Quaker lady at meeting. Joan Hancock’s 
house, and the house of Samucl Adams, have 
still a look of newness about them, and the im- 
mediate descendants of those celebrated men still 
occupy them. ‘I'he residences are coustructed of 
brick aud wood, painted of the purest white, with 
windows as numerous as the eyes of Argus, and 
outside green Venetian blinds, that conffast fa- 
vorably with those gray, grim ones of Pafis, and 
waich seem as if they had grown with the grass 
of the Common, they are so bright and clean. 
Koston is famous for its wealth, its enterprise, its 
literary institutions, and its benevolent societies. 

1 do not believe that there is a community in 
the world possessing so much general comfort, 
and blessed with so much general morality and 
intelligence, as the population of Massachusetts. 
Education is perfectly free and equal here, so that 
the poorest boy can aspire to the highest position. 
‘ne present Governor of Massachusetts never 
was at any but the’ common school, and after- 
wards he went to keep a country store. ‘The 
present Secretary of State, who is an accom- 
plished genth man, and most profound political 
economist, is self-educated, and formerly kept a 
country store. ‘The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is a mechanic, and so is the 
President of the Senate. Education is the grand 
point to which the ambition of the aspiring youth 
turns, and labor is the means by which they work 


out their purpose.—Hogy’s Instructor, Edinburgh. 
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GLBASON'S PICPORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. = 


A FANCY SCENE. 


We present the reader herewith @ picture-puz- 
ale, designed and drawn for us by Mannng. If 
it does not make itself plain to the eyes of our 
readers befere the issue of another number of 
our paper, we will explain it to them at that 
time. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
A SONG. 


BY HENRY J. KILMER. 


O, lady, wake! 
For the morn doth break, 

And light from the east is swelling ; 
And the warbier’s glee, 


0, wake! for the night 
Brings us morning light, 
And the day is fairly dawning ; 
And the stars ‘gin to fade 
With the midnight shade, 
And brightly beams the morning. 


©, wake! for the light 
Repels the night, 
And the dew on the violets glowing ; 
And the rose-bud fair, 
Scents the morning air 
With perfume so richly flowing. 


0, wake! 0, wake! 
"For a lover's sake, 

His heart is with thee sleeping ; 
With phantoms bright, 
Though dark the night, 

I’ve a watch o’er thee been keeping. 


Then awake, my love, 
And let us rove 
Where yon sweet-scen‘ed flower is glowing ; 
*Neath the old beech tree, 
Where the warbler’s glee 
In rich melody is flowing. 
Baltimore, M1., July, 1351. 


t 


It, 
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A FANCY SCENE. 


Our artist has sketched for us here a fine mara- 
time scene, representing the steamer Franklin, 
as she eppeared on leaving New York lately, 
for Southampton. The reader will observe that 
this picture differs matcrially from any marine 
view we kave before given, and in the style of 
drawing and execution is bold and spirited. The 


life, and one seems to see her move as he con- 
templates the picture. We have already taken 
occasion to dilate upon the subject of steam 


told. ‘The time will come, ere long, when the 
ocean will be still more swiftly and safely navi- 
gated even than now, when some curious Yankee 


“Frankliz™ looms up in the foreground like | invention will be applied to these very steamers, 


STEAMER FRANKLIN LEAVING 


which shall operate upon them like magic, and 
send them through the billows with miraculous 


| speed. 


navigation in these pages, but the half is not yet 


FAME. 

. Absurd! to think to overreach the grave, 
And from the wreck of names to rescue ours; 
The best concerted schemes men lay for fame 
Die fast away ; only themselves die faster. 


BREVITY. 

One of the most estimable ard successfetl 
isters in Western New York is distinguished, 
among other good qualities. for the brevity of his 
public services, whether prayer. sermons, or ad- 
dresses ; and being complimented on one ocedsion 
for his habit, he answered: “I suppose I have 
done some wieked things in my tife,. and know 


a long thing. 


I have done many fuolish things, but I never did 
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PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


‘ 


‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor. 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Disinherited, or Sunshine and Shadow,” a story 
by Miss Mantua A. 


Wrumor. 
“ A Sketch of Humor,” by Uncie Tony. 
age.” verses, by Mark Kurswoop. 
“ The Old Oak Tree,” lines, by 0. C. Warrrirser. 
“The Two Flowers,” verses, by E. Summens Dana. 
“ Child's Requiem.” by W. E. Kxowzes. 
“The Highland Cassie's Song,” by 8. H. 
“Those Pleasant Hums,” b é. 8. 
“The Old Man under the ” lines, by Axnxre Soura- 


8. 
“ Spirit Land ” verses Josern i. Burier 
“Jeaus Wept!” lines, by A. Harpe. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shal! a fine picture representing the Boston 
popular band of musicians as they appear in company. 

A view representing the Battery at Panama, with 

of idiers looking out to sea for incoming sails. 
on the spot by one of our artists, now in California. 


re representing the city of Panama, being a fine 
engraving. 
A spirited scene, drawn for us on the and showing 
Another of this series of res representing the fine 
A fine likeness of Miss Charlotte Cushman, the far- 
famed American actress. 
A view of the Wire Suspension Bridge, at Fairmount, 
Philadelphia. 


near 
A capital mili seene, representing the encampment 
ane 8 since. 


, Ct. A picture. 


An accurate engraving of the U. 8. Steamship Atlantic, 
how on her passage to this country from England. 

A view of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox’s family mansion at 
Thomaston, Me. Known by the appellaiion 
of “ Montpelier.” 


at 
of Jeanette and Jeannot. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

As we are constantly being asked if we can 
supply the back nambers of our illustrated 
Drawing Room Companion, we would say in 
‘this place that we can stil complete sets from 
the commencement of the volume to the present 
time. Persons desiring to possess themselves of 
@ beantiful illumined volume, would do well to 
apply at once, while wecan furnish the set. The 
Companion will make two volumes to the year, 
of some 416 pages each—832 pages to the year— 
with nearly s thousand brilliant and original 
engravings, of men and manners, and all current 
events of the times. Likenesses of all noted char- 
acters, male or female, of all famous buildings, 
cities, animals, ships, steamers, and, in short, of 


Daswixe Room Compangex.—' 
elegan ill 


the new invention ; fast and beautiful in execu- 
tion, aad will do for our subscribers the finest 
and best of work. eF 


A eoop Prax—tThe editor of a newspaper 
out towards Lake Champlain, has discovered a 
way ofkeeping eggs from spoiling. His method 
is to cat them while they are fresh. 


Tomax Our judgment generally 
strikes in with our inclination, and seldom 


| THE MILITARY PROFESSION. 

Though the world is growing wiser every day, 
and though, in the estimation of the best inform- 
ed philosophers, mankind, if not a community of 
Solomons, still represents a body of great in- 
telligence and sound opinion, yet certain preju- 
dices, as old as the race, have as much force at 
present as in the primal ages, in spite of ser- 
mons and essays, in spite of peace societies and 
peace congresses. 

“The pomp, pride, and circumstance of glori- 
ous war” dazzles even sober understandings, 
and enlists the verdict of the million in favor of 
the military profession. Still is it an established 
axiom that “none but the brave deserve the 
fair ;” still are romances of chivalry, full of graph- 
ic pictures of tilts, tournaments, and bloody 
frays read with the keenest avidity; and it is a 
“ fixed fact” that “girls will follow where they 
hear the drum.” The belle of the ball-room does 
not waver nor hesitate “which of the two to 
choose,” when two rival gentlemen, the one a 
brilliant civilian, and the other a dashing hussar, 
solicit the honor of her hand forthedance. The 
moustache and sabre-sash are sure to carry the 
day. Even sober-minded politicians are aware 
that a victorious general is a surer card to play 
than an accomplished civilian, though the latter 
may possess the learning of Parr, and the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, and the former be only 
remembered by a head as hard as that of 
Charles XII, and a body musket proof. 

There is a mixture of good and bad in this 
well-known popular feeling. Reason as you 
may, the world, civilization, is deeply indebted 
to the military profession. Almost every great 
charter of public liberty has been extorted at 
the point of the sword. Cannons have preceded 
treaties since the beginning of time, and all 
along the stream of time, as it flows down to us 
from remote ages, rise the stern figures of 
warriors, whose heroic achievements have 
changed the destinies of nations, and advanced 
the fortunes of the human race. Sacred and 
profane annals are filled with the recital of un- 
avoidable battles, of great ends necessarily re- 
ferred to the keen arbitrament of the sword. 

Where is the scholar who does not dwell with 
enthusiasm on the record of Marathon or Pla- 
teea, or Leuctra, or Lepante, Marston Moor, and 
Naseby, or on those scenes of deeper import en- 
acted on our own soil, scenes which bear the 
names of Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
Yorktown and New Orleans? It is the cause 
which hallows the profession. The soldier of 
fortune, the mercenary cut-throat whose trade 
is war, who sells his sword to the highest bidder, 
like the free lances of the middle ages, or the 
hireliny Hessians or Swiss of modern times, can 
only be regarded with horror and disgust. Be- 
tween the patriot soldier who fights in the sa- 
cred cause of his country, and the epanletted 
ruffian who fights for pay and booty, there is the 
same difference existing as between the charac- 
ters of Philip Sidney and Dugald Dalgetty. 
The one performs the high duty of the citizen, 
the other exercises the calling of the bravo. 
When one falls, a nation weeps his loss, when 
the other dies, his next comrade in rank thanks 
his stars for the opening. 

We Americans have been censured for the 
high consideration we bestow on military men, 
but there is a valid reason for our doing so. 
Our military history is stainless, for our arms 
have not only never been disgraced by defeat, 
bat have never been tafhished by being wielded 
in an unhallowed cause. With us the sword was 
first drawn for independence—a second time to 
secure that independence, menaced by the same 
foe from which’ our liberties were extorted by 
our valor—and a third time to punish aggression 
and invasion. The meteor-flag of England, and 
the tri-color of Mexico were alike trailed in the 
dust, while the stars and stripes—the proudest 
flag that ever floated in the wind or dallied with 
the sunbeams—waved aloft in the pure breath of 

It is not, therefore, for a Republic whose wars 
have been forced upon her, to regard with in- 
difference the noble men whose valor bore her 
honorably through the trial, or to undervalue a 
profession whosé heritage is fame and honor.- “ 


ALMosT T00 cHEAP.—Owing to the extremely 
low cost of materials and labor in China, a Bible 
in the Chinese language, it is said, can be sold 
for six cents. . 


A coop sudemEnt.—He hath a good judg- 


j ment that relieth not wholly on his own. 


POSTAGE OF OUR PAPER. 

As some few postmasters, more nice than 
wise, have taken the liberty of charging maga- 
zine postage upon our paper, we have addressed 
the Department at Washington upon the sub- 
ject, and have the authority of its head for stat- 
ing that the proper rates of charge upon the 
Companion are as follows: Five cents per quar- 
ter, for any distance not over fifty miles ; and 
ten cents per quarter, for any distance not over 
three hundred miles. Our readers and subscri- 
bers would do well to remember this, and if any 
postmaster attempts to defraud them by a higher 
charge, we will be obliged to them to transmit 
his name to this office. For the information of 
all concerned, we subjoin the followimg extract 
from the postmaster-general's letter to this office : 


to weigh them when 


dry state.—The wrapper forms no part of the newspaper, 
neither is postage paid on it, and all postmasters have the 
them from every paper received at the 


' This settles the matter, and no subseriber 
need be imposed upon a second time. Since 
the rates of postage have been reduced, people 
generally in the country have found it for their 
interest to become regular subscribers to the 
weekly papers, as the quarterly charge has now 
become so small as to be merely nominal. It 
has also become almost universally the practice 
to prepay all letters, and when one is written 


requiring an answer, the writer prepays, and also ‘ 


encloses a stamp to forward the return letter. 
This is as it should be. 


Op Times.—In 1638 it was enacted that if 
any man offered proposals to any young lady 
without first obtaining the consent of her parents 
or master, he should submit to a fine, or to cor- 
poral punishment, or to both, at the discretion 
of the court. 


Dve.t.—The New Orleans papers contain full 
particulars of the late duel in that city, which 
was fought with double-barrelled guns, at forty 
paces. At the second fire Frost received Hunt’s 
shot in his left breast, and expired in half an 
hour.’ 


Ax Ipea.—lIn Hudson, N. H., the committee 
who went over the town to get subscriptions to 
defray the expenses of the 3th of July, inscribed 
on their book the following : 


“ Our forefathers bled, why should n’t we ?” 


A Curiosity.—The barque Liberia, at Bal- 
timore from Africa, a few days since, brought 
as a passenger an anaconda 18 feet iong, and 
weighing about 120 pounds. He made a meal 
on a goat, which was given to him alive. 


Very Natvrat—A Western man says, that 
on hearing Yankee Doodle performed on an 
organ, in the Crystal Palace, he felt the Decla- 
ration of Independence and a couple of Bunker 
Hills rising in his bosom ! 


Gigason’s Picror1at Drawixe Room Companion.— Wo 
cannot but call attention now and then to this elegant 
production, which makes its weekly visits with such 
punctuality. It isa gem in the way of literary produc- 
tions. Pn. advise every family to procure a copy.— Hemp- 

quirer. 


Lonpoy.— The metropolis of London numbers 
this year 2,373,141 souls ; increase in the period 
of 10 years, 414,772, or 15 per cent. To house 
this multltude there are 314,611 dwellings. 


Divisions.—There are two ele 
ments which constitute a country—soil and cli- 
mate are one, men and women the other. 


“ Quiex coME, quick 6o.”—Three returning 
Californians, Mr. Dorsey, . brother and friend, 
were recently robbed of $5,800 on the Isthmus. 


Tus Farr—Up to June 28th, 1500 Ameri- 
cans had visited the great Exhibition at London, 
as appears by the American register kept there. 


Asroap—A letter-writer says he met Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, the American anthoress, at 
Florence, a few weeks since. 


Gueason’s Prcrortat Companion loses nothing of 

its excellence as it grows older. it is unequalled in its 

‘seo how so much can be done for 
‘arren 


 Smaru—Counterfeit three cent pieces are in 
circulation in Louisville, Ky. Mean work. 


Fact.—Two things can never be success- 
fully counterfeited—modesty and common sense. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cammings, Mr. George F. 
Thurston Dill. 


ag Mr. Porter, Mr. Moses C. May to Miss Adeline 
B Rev. Dr. Neale, Samuel Mason Miss 

By Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Nathaniel Q. Batchelder 

Miss Amanda E. Hawtes. $ 
By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. J. J. Willey to Miss Clara A. 


Streeter, Mr. John Rayner to Miss Elica 
Rev. Mr. 
beth Hargraves. 
In Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Samuel H. Al- 
Jen, of Charlestown, to Miss Sarsh K. Peareley, of Lynn. 
In N set, by Kev. Mr. Bdwards, John W. Porter, 
Esq., of Port Norfolk, to Miss Ellen Howland. 


In Seituate Rev. Mr. Nute, Mr. G. Harvey French, 
iLingimm, to Miss Henrietta A. Gordak. 


alls, by Kev. Mr. Chester, Mr. J. G. Far- 
rington to Miss Sarah B. Bruce, beth of Boston. 
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In this city, Mr. Charlies R. Corey, 28; Mr. Richard 
Hodson, 77; Mrs. Eliza Wilder, of Lancaster, Mass., 39; 
Mr. Dearborn W. Rollins, 28; Mrs. Deborah 7. %. 

In East Cambridge, Mr. William Davidson, 30. 

In Cambridgeport, Miss Naney Dean, 67. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Barnabas Turner, 57. 

In Marblehead, Capt. Ambrose Martin, 78. 

In Littleton, Mr. Elias Pratt, 75. 

Mr. Solomon Weliman, 70. 

n Nantaeket, Mrs. Martha Fuller, of Barnstable, 90. 

In Templeton, Mr. Oliver Brown, 96. 

In Springfield, Mr. Amasa Parsons, 70. 

In Northftek, Mrs. Sarah Coy, 7: 

In Warren, Me., Mrs. Mary Warren, 108. 

In Winthrop, Me., Mr. Levi Blackington, 53. 

In Wolfbero’, N. H., Major John Kelley, 59. 

In Greensboro’, Vr., Mr. Walter P. Haskell, 34. 

In Calais, Vt., Capt. Gideon Wheelock, 80. 

In New Haven, Mise Sarah Adama, 27. 

In Woodbury, Ct., Mr. Enoch Hayes, 86. 
In Brooklyn, N. ¥., Mre. Ann Sands, 90. 

Philadelphia, Rev. Duvid Shields, 38. 


A Magnificent Pictorial 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautifal and useful in Art. 


The object of this is to present, im the most ele 
gant and available a weekly literary melange of 
notable events ef the day. Its colamns are devoted te 

tales, sketches, and poems, by tks 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign pews; the 
whole well spiced with wk and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous seeurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events im all parts the 
world, and of men and manners, xItogether m: 2) 
paper entirely original im its desigaz in this eountry<-: Its 
— will contain views of every populous city in the 
nown: world, of al? buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merebant service, with fine portrai's 
of every character im the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful seenery, taken from life, will also be 

ven, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 

m, the birds of the air, apd the fish of the sea. It 
nted on the finest of paper, and with a tont of copper- 
brevier type of the most modern style, manafactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
imen of art. It will contain fifteen 


Weekly pa- 


Che Best Lamilp Payer, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fand of wnusement it aSerds, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to ineuleate the stslateat and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue "y hoid- 
ing up to view al] that is good and pure, and avoiding al} 
that is‘evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, and sought after for ite 
combined exce! 


TERM S:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


No reduction wil) be made from the above either 


to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed ¢r 


ized by the proprietor. 
The Dnawixe Room Compaxios may be 


obtained. at any of the periodical depots throughoet the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single eopy. 

blished every Saturday, by 

¥. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
8. FRENCH, 15] Nassau, corner yh wee St., New York. 


A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street 
H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 


125 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
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fewer than five thousand co are taken weekly. This per of sixteen octave pages. It will form 
speaks volumes for the of the work, ; 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


DRAWING ROOM COMPATTON, 


THE COAST STORM: 
oR, 


AWIFE WORTH HAVING. 


A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

YRHE old ship Vincent seemed to be one of 
ih those crafts that, according to the theory 
of sailors, are doomed to ill fate. James Mar- 
shall, a young man from Newport, R. I. had 
been her captain for five years, and during that 
time she had been twice “ knocked down ;” once 
had she carried away her fore-mast, and, at the 
time of which we write, the old ship was docked 
at Liverpool, undergoing repairs from a serious 
damage she had received during a heavy gale in 
St. George’s Channel. But in all these mishaps 
the owners had been forced to acknowledge that 
the young captain was entirely free from biame, 
while, on the other hand, he had made better | 
“time” in his trips than any other master had 
ever been able to get out of her. 

The last damage which the Vincent received, 
proved to be the occasion of the dawning of a 
new era in the life of Captain Marshall. for while 
waiting in Liverpool for his ship to be repaired, 
he fell in with a blooming New England girl, 


named Emma Ramsay, the eldest daughter of * 


the agent, who did the business for the Vincent's 
owners, and ere long they discovered that be- 
tween them there existed a peculiar feeling of 
mutual love. Captain Marshall popped the deli- 
cate question, Emma consulted with her papa, 
and at length she consented to become Mrs. 
Marshall. It was a happy day for all parties 
when the marriage took place, for, from the 
known characters of the bridegroom and his 
beautiful bride, all felt sure that the match would 
prove one of peace and content. 

The Vincent was once more ready for sea.— 
Her cargo was all on board, and shipped for 
Boston, and Emma had resolved to accompany 
her husband to the United States. For a num- 
ber of days the weather was pleasant, and the 
wind was fair, while Capt. Marshall felt himself 
supremely happy in the delightful company of 
his wife. “The old sailors shook their heads as 
they saw the gentle Emma pacing the deck, and 
they very mysteriously asserted that “ such plea- 
sure couldn’t always last,” and so, indeed, it 
proved ; for at the close of a pleasant day, when 
they were within three or four days’ sail of their 
destined port, things began to look anything but 
agreeable. Away to the south’rd and east’rd 
the horizon began to assume a sort of inky 
blackness, with here and there.a ghostlike, livid 
spot, while on all hands the heavens had changed 
their ethereal blue for a cast of deeper and more 
fearful import. 

Capt. Marshall felt as he had never felt before 
on the approach of a storm. For himself—for 
his ship—he had no thought then. There was 
one on board who engrossed his every sympa- 
thy,—for his young wife he felt a degree of in- 
‘tense anxiety that was painful; but he forgot 
not his duty, and with comparative calmness he 
set about it. The courses were hauled up and 
snugly farled, the lighter sails taken in, and tne 
lofty yards and top-gallant masts sent om deck, 
and the three top-sails close reefed. 

Long before the sun went down, the undula- 
ting ocean had assumed almost the blackness of 
night, and not many moments elapsed after the 
spars had been secured upon the deck, ere the 
storm burst upon the ship. It was a regular 
south-easter, and those who have encountered 
one of these storms in the gulf, know something 
of their power. Higher and higher rose the 
mighty tempest, until at length it was found 
necessary to-take in the top-sails, and trust to 
the fore and main storm-stay-sails and a balance- 
reefed spanker, and in this way the ship lay-to 
till morning, the gale increasing every hour. 

Capt. Marshall had trusted that when the sun 
rose on the next day the storm would abate, but 
in this he was disappointed, fora part of the 
forenoon he was actually obliged to scud before 
it. It was not until two stay-sails had been torn 
from their bolt-ropes that he broke his fears to 
his wife. 

“Emma,” said he, “I wish Ihad not taken 
you with me.” 

__“ Why so !” she asked, as she gazed up into 
her husband's face with apparent astonishment. 

“Why so? Do you not comprehend our 
danger 

-“ But the ship does not leak, does it?” re- 


turned Emma, with remarkable coolness. 


“ No.” 

“ Then let us not fear the storm. J was born 
upon the Atlan:ic, and I feel that I can vet trust 
to my native element.” 


The captain was astonished at this trait in his 


wife’s character, and clasping her in his arms, 
he felt his own soul swelling with a new life. 

* Emma,” he said, as he gazed more affection- 
ately than ever into her facc, “ my heaviest fears 
are passed. For you alone have I feared the 
most; but now I can calmly tell you wherein 


lies our danger. This storm has driven us far - 


out of our course, and twice have we been scud- 
ding before it. I fear that the coast of Maine 
cannot be far to the leeward, and of that coast I 
know nothing, save what I may gather from my 
chart. For us to lay-to is next to impossible — 
The rising sea has rendered our stay-sails use- 
less, and Ihave been obliged to set the close- 
reefed main-topsail, but she cannot hold it 
long.” 

“My husband,” returned Emma, “though 
you may know nothing of the coast of Maine, 
yet there are but few spots along her rugged 
shores that are not as play-grounds tome. My 
father was for years a surveyor of her islands 
and harbors, and I was his constant companion. 
To me her cliffs and inlets present nothing that 
can alarm me.” 

Hardly had she ceased speaking when a sharp 
crack, like the report of a pistol, sounded from 
aloft, followed by a tearing and crashing that 
started the captain to his feet. 

“The main-topsail has gone!” he exclaimed, 
and immediately he sprang upon the deck. 

Again the ship was put before the gale, and 
for several moments Capt. Marshall was unde- 
cided what to do. While in this quandary he 
felt a hand laid upon his shoulder, and on turn- 
ing, he beheld his wife. She had a “ sou’-wester” 
upon her head, and a pea-jacket buttoned close- 
ly about her. 

“ Whatis the matter, James?” she said. 

Her husband explained his perplexity. 

A strange look of fearlessness aud confidence 
rested upon that fair woman’s face, and looking 
for a moment at the compass, she said : 

“We head due north-west. Station a trusty 
look-out in the fore-top, and let the ship stand 
on!” 

Capt. Marshall felt at that moment as though 
an angel had been sent to pilot him to a haven 
of rest. Whence arose the feeling he knew not, 
but instinctively he obeyed. Fearful and loud 
roared the mighty storm, and on dashed the riv- 
en ship, but ali fearless and composed stood the 
heroic woman upon the quarter-deck, and the 
hardy seamen, as they gazed upon her, felt that 
what daunted not a woman should not daunt 
them. 

“ Land-ho!” came from the fore-top. 

In three minutes more, as the ship rose upon 
the bosom of a giant sea, the land was made 
out from the deck, bearing about two points on 
the larboard bow. Emma caught sight of jt, 
and seizing a glass, at the next swell she’ dis- 
covered a light-house upon its summit. Then 
she turned her glass over the starboard beam, 
and in a moment she exclaimed : 

“There are the Bantam Ledges. That land 
on the larboard bow is Seguin, and beyond I 
can see Cape Small Poiot. James,” she contin- 
ued, as she gazed into her husband’s face with a 
look ail made up of conscious power, “if you 
will drop your fore-topsail, J wii take you into 
the Kennebeck !” 3 

For a moment Capt. Marshall hardly credited 
the evidence of his own senses, but one look into 
the calm, radiant features of his wife deter- 
mined him, and in five minutes the fore-topsail 
was sheeted home. 

Emma Marshall seized the spanker out-haul 
and sprang upon the wheel-house, and calm as 
the falling of the summer's dew fell her orders 
to the men at the wheel. The island of Seguin 
was cleared in safety, the ship bowled fearlessly 
by the foam-dashed rocks, and ere long her bows 
cleft the smoother waters of the noble Kenne- 
beck. All danger was passed. Though the 
storm still raged, yet the old Vincent rode at 
anchor, and the howling tempest could harm her 
no more. 

Emma Marshall descended from her station 
and sought her cabin. Her rough habiliments 
were thrown aside, aud erelong she reappeared 
in all the modesty and beauty of her native 
grace. Capt. Marshall pressed her to his bosom, 
and atthat moment the hardy seamen waved 
their hats high above their uncovered heads, 


while a prolonged shout of joy and gratitude 


went forth from their relieved souls. They had 
been saved from the terrible “‘ Coast Storm,” and 
from the bottom of their hearts they confessed 
thet Emma Marshall was a wire woRTH 


HAVING. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion-] 
THE FADED LILY. 


BY DEWITT C. BHOCK. 


In thoughtful mood I gazed upon thy lily, 
Alice Lee, 

And methought my heart was vain and silly 
To trust thee ; 

For its soft white leaflets have beem shaded 
In decay, 

And its dew-enamelled hues have faded 
Soon away. 


°T was bright, ’t was beautiful, and scented 
Wher in bloom, 

But, alas! too soon hath time absented 
Its perfume ; 

As a moonbeam on the water's glassing, 
Pallid ray, 

Then wi:h speed on tiny wavelets passing 
Far away. 


So the tender sweetness of thy flower, 
With its bloom, 

Have decayed and faded in an hour, 
Leaving gloom ; 

And even thus the feelings now entwining 
Near thy Aeart, 

From its wail too soon will be declining, 
Till they part! 


And thy breast, once gentle, kind and truthfal 
In its love, 

Will grow calious, and no longer youthful 
Will it move ; 

But the friend once greeted fondly, kindly, 
In days past, . 

Like lightning-clefted oak shall linger blindly 
Mid the blast. 


While the green and verdant ivy, clasping, 
Will unbind 

Their soft, slender hold, and leave him graspixg 
With the wind; 

Leave him grasping till some burning meteor, driven 
Through the skies, 

All the leaves of hope, and boughs of life have riven, 
Then he dies! 

O then be thou not like the fading lily, 
Alice Lee, 

And my heart will ne’er be vain and silly, 
Trusting thee. 

Baltimore, Md., July, 1851. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


The number of these now standing is between 
forty and fifty. They are all in what is ealled 
Middle Egypt, and are divided into tive groups. 
The most remarkable of these groups, as con- 
taining the.three largest pyramids, is in the vi- 
cinity of Ghizeh, nor far from Cairo. The loft- 
iest of this group is that of Cheops, so ealled 
from the name of the prince by whom it is sup- 
posed to have been built. It covers a space of 
more than thirteen acres of ground. Its perpen- 
dicular height is’ 480 feet, thus making it the 
highest work of man in the known world. 

ing this pyramid to be entirely solid, which, 
owever, it is not, as has of late years been dis- 
covered, its cubic contents would afford material 
sufficient for building the fronts of a row of 
houses, fifcy feet in height and one hundred yards 
in thickness; whose length would be thirty-four 
miles. According to Herodotus, 100,000 men 
were employed for twenty years in its constrac- 
tion. ‘The remaining pyramids are of smaller 
dimensions; but they are mostly all, notwith- 
standing, of immense magnitude. ‘They are not 
all of stone, some of them being brick. The 
purpose for which these remarkable edifices 
were constructed is involved in mystery; even 
in remotest antiquity their origin was a matter 
of debate. and nothing certain was known with 
respect to them or their fpunders. Most proba- 
bly they were once a species of tombs and tem- 
ples; and may be considered as monuments of 
the religion and pivty, as well as the power of 
the Pharaghs.— raveis in the East. 


REPENTANCE. 

A good husband will repair his house while 
the weather is fair, not put it off till winter; a 
careful pilot will take udvantage of the wind 
and tide, and so put out to sea, not wait till a 
storm arise. ‘The traveller wiil take his time on 
a journey, and mend his pace when night comes 
on, lest darkness overiake him; tite smith will 
strike while the irun is hot, lest it grow cool, and 
so he lose his labor; so we ought to make 
every duy the day of repentance; to make use 
of the present time, so that when we come to die 
we have nothing to do but to die, for there will 
be a time when the door will be shut, when there 
will be no entrance at all.—Speacer, 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 

As the fire catches and devours the dry sticks 
upon it, turning them into the same element, so 
does the evil man communicate his own char- 
acter to those with whom he associates. It is 
as much the property of sin as it is the property 
of fire, to spread itself; and alas! the corrupt 
nature of man renders him as ready a prey to 
iniquity as the dry stubble is to the devouring 
flame.—Dr. Channing. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THINE ALONE: 


BY MARY ALLAN. 


I'm thine alone, though other hearts may claim 


My wandering thoughts, this heart will turn to thee; 
At early morn or evening's quiet time, 
Its secret beatings thine alone shall be. 


When pleasures twine bright visions round my way, 
And joy ilumes my soul’s most secret shrine ; 

When mirth’s rich voice may round my footsteps play, 
Still I am thine, beloved, only thine. 


Or when afiliction’s heavy wing o’ershades 
The light that dwells within that heart of thine; 

When from the rosy cheek the young light fades, 
I°ll own thee still, and whisper, thou art mine. 


Then, when thou wanderest in a far off land, 
Let me but know thy thought doth turn to me; 
That the communings of thy heart will blend, 


At morn, at evening, with my soul’s to thee. 
Baltimore, Ma., July, 1851. 


CLIMATE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The climate of San Francisco, which certain 
Amcrican journalists have ventured to compare 
with those of the south of Spain and Italy. is 
certainly one of the harshest, most variable, dis- 
agreeable and unhealthy, that I ever met with 
in all my travels. It cun be likened to nothing 
but the western coast of Africa, of insalubrious 
renown. In summer and autumn, the cold of 
the early morning is penetrating and humid, 
because of the mist that nearly always envelopes 
San Francisco during the first hours of the day. 
About eight o’clock commences . a stifling heat, 
which lasts till noon; then arises a horrid wind, 
such as Ihave never experienced elsewhere— 
the blinding dust compelling you to stop every 
instant in the midd& of the strect. This wind 
is prolonged into the night; and a day in Sep- 
tember or October, frequently beginning with a 
tropical temperature. ends in cold as piercing as 
that of a December night in Britain. After hav- 
ing perspired in the morning, one is shivering in 
the evening; often without the means of warm- 
ing ourselves, for fireplaces and stoves are very 
rare in San Francisco. The winters are equally 
rainy and damp, as the summers are dry and 
windy. As we advance into the country there 
is more heat and less air during the summer 
months; and the gold seekers, who then abound 
in the valleys, suffer intensely from fevers, and 
from the high temperature of the atmosphere.— 
Hogy’s Instructor. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) _ 
TAKE OFF THY VEIL. 


BY JOHN ¥. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 


Take off that veil, I pray thee, for it hides 
The sun-hued orbs in which thy beauty bides ; 
Let others wear a gauze to increase their grace, 
It dims the lustre of thy lovely face. 


Take off thy veil, fair maid, for I would see 

Thy charms unhidden as they pass by me; 

Mine eyes would meet with thine, and catch the air 
Of speechless tenderness that lingers there. , 


Fling back thy veil! O, let me not in vain 

Beseech of thee this sipie boon again ; 

°T will cost thee little, and I shall repay 

By shrining thee in memory for aye. 
Baltimore, Md., July, 1851. 


ADVICE TO WIVES. - 

A wife must learn how to form her husband’s 
happiness ; in what direction the secret of his 
comfort lies; she must not cherish his weak- 
nesses by working upon them; she must not 
rashly ran counter to his prejudices. Her mone 
moust be, never to irritate. She must study nev- 
er to draw largely upon the small stock of pa- 
tience in man’s nature, nor to increase his obsti- 
nacy by trying to drive him; never, if possible, 
to have scenes. Idoubt much if a real quarrel, 


even if made up, docs not loosen the bond be- . 


tween man and wife, and sometimes, unless the 
affection of both be very sincere, lasting. If 
irritation should occur, a woman must expect to 
hear from most men a strength and vehemence 
of language far more than the occasion requires, 
Mild, as well as stern men, are prone to this’ ¢ex- 
aggeration of language; let not a woman be 
tempted ever to say anything sarcastic or vio- 
lent in retaliation. The bitterest repentance 
must needs follow such an indulgence, if she do. 
Men frequently forget what they have them- 
selves said, but seldom what is uttered by their 
wives. ‘lhey are gratefal, too, for forbearance 
in such cases; for, whilst asserting most loudly 
that they are right, they are often conscious that 
they are wrong. Give a little time, as the great- 
est boon you can bestow, to the irritated feelin 

of your husband.— he English Matron. 


OUR FIRST FAULT. 

Onur first fault, like the prolific poppy of About- 
age, produces seeds innumerable. The wind 
wufts them away, and we know not where they 
fall nor when they rise ; but this we know, that 
they mect us at every step upon the path of life, 
and strew it with plants of bitterness—Jdirror. 


AMBITION. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 
Or, ravished Wich the whistling of a mame, . 
Sev Cromwell damned to everiusiing fame. 
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FOURTH Of JULY IN LONDON. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser states that for the first 
time since the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, the anniversary of that event was to 
be celebrated in London with almost as much 
honor as in New York. Mr. George Peabody 
issued cards of invitation to meet the United 
States Minister and Mrs. Lawrence at a fete on 
the occasion, about seven or eight hundred 
persons would be present, including all the fam- 
ilies from America now in London, and a large 
proportion of the nobility and public persons in 
England, by whom the idea has been received 
with the greatest satisfaction. The Duke of 
Wellington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Lord Mayor, &., were expected to be pres- 
ent. There was to be a concert, ball and sup- 
per, and the affair promised to be one of the 
grandest of the season, worthy not only of what 
ic celebrated, but of the meeting of the nations 
in the year of the Exhibition. 


STEAMER FOR GALWAY. 


The New York Sun says that a steamship is 
now building, and will be ready for sea by the 
Ist of December, which is intended to ply be- 
tween New York and Galway, stopping at Hal- 
ifax on the route. The contract with the builder 
is that the steamer shall make the trip bt tween 
Galway and Halifax in six days, otherwise the 
parties contracting for the vessel are at liberty 
to reject her. The steamer is to be of the largest 
size, with accommodation for 800 to 1000 second 
class passengers; besides having accommodations 
for first class passengers. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES. 

A committee from both branches of the City 
Government has been appointed to prepare and 
report to the Council, such facts in relation to 
the different classes of the population in the city, 
based upon the census ‘taken by the order of the 
City Council, last year, as may afford informa- 
tion upon the subject of the births, deaths and 
marriages among the native and foreign popu- 
lation. If the labor is thoroughly performed by 
the committee the result thereof will be equally 
interesting and important. 


Miuitary.—By order of his Excellancy, Gov. 
Boutwell, commander-in-chief, all flint lock arms 
now in possession of the State militia are to be 
returned to the Department at once, a sufficient 
quantity of rifles, muskets and pistols having 
now been procured to supply the several com- 
panies throughout the State. 


Ax Savct.—Thomas Johnson, a sailor, 
just 100 years of age, died at the Naval Asylum, 
in Philadelphia, on the 16th instant. He was a 
Norwegian, and the last survivor of the gallant 
crew who fought with Paul Jones, in his desper- 
ate confiict with the Serapis, in 1779. 


Nor comixe.—It is reported by letters from 
Constantinople, received at Exeter, N. H., that 


» Kossuth has determined not to come to the Uni- 


ted States. He entertains a faint hope that he 
may yet be of service to his country. 


Muniricent Girt.—Forty acres of beautiful 
woodland, lying at the north end of the city of 
Columyus, Ohio, has been donated by one of its 
citizens, Dr. Goodall, to the corporate authori- 
ties of that place for free use as a public park. 


Recrvits.—The New Orleans Picayune says 
that the officers and orderlies of the mounted 
rifles had arrived in that city by the steamer 
Cherokee, to recruit their ranks, prior to active 
service on the Texan frontier. 


Worps or Mirseav.—* Crown me 
with flowers,” said he, “intoxicate me with per- 
fumes. Let me die to the sounds of delicious 
music.” 


Just so.—A rich man’s son generally begins 
where his father left off, and ends where his fa- 
ther began—pennyless; the deplorable effect of 
idle and vicious habits. 


Tururry.—There are 24 omnibus routes, and 
557 two-horse ommibuses constantly running in 
the city of New York. 


Quva.iFications.—A cotemporary says that 


an orator should be sharp, a tragedian great, 
and a comedian pleasant. 


Wapside Gath:rings. 


He that is himself weary will soon weary the 
public. 


There is upwards of 8,000.000 of specie in the 
bank vaults of New York city. 

A young man can displease everybody by 
running away with—an heiress. 

On dit, that Lola Montes will soon appear on 
the New York boards. 

Max Maretzek has taken the National Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia, for ten wecks, from the 15th 
of September. 

A Paris letter says that a member of the royal 
family of Spain has eloped with a cook of the 
palace, to the great scandal of the court. 

It is universally conceded that there never 
was a better promise of an abundant harvest in 
Ohio, than is now presented. 


Dr. Harris, librarian of Harvard College, who 
knows about insects, says Mr. Phanuel Flan- 
ders’ black bug and the potato rot is a humbug. 

The wires of the magnetic telegraph office, at 
Trenton, N.J., were burned off, on the 10th 
inst., during a thunder storm. 

The Grand Jury of Buffalo have indicted the 
overseers of the poor for not prosecuting the un- 
licensed venders of liquor. 


Sweet oil rubbed upon corns, night and morn- 
ing, is said to effect a complete cure within a 
couple of weeks. 

Usually speaking, the worst bred man in 
company is a young traveller just returned from 
abroad. 

Aman named John McGraffery has been 
sentenced to be hung at Kenosha, on the 21st of 
August, for the murder of his wife. 

Michael O'Keefe, who, in a fit of delirium 
tremens, jumped from the third story of a house 
in Butoiph street, died at the hospital. 

James Clark, at San Francisco, was fined 
$100 for cutting a Chiraman’s “tail” off,—to 
stand committed until paid. 

The new Constitution of Ohio has been adopt- 
ed. The people have also voted by a majority 
of 8,982, not to license the sale of liquor. 

Mr. Ruckman has obtained a verdict ina New 
York court for $5000 damages against Mr. Lex- 
ow, reporter for the Police Gazette, for libel. 


Four hundred thousand dead letters were re- 
ceived from California at the General Post- 
Office, on the 23d of June. 


The new hotel at Dayton, Ohio, now in 
course of erection, is to be 165 feet long, 99 
wide, and four stories high. 

Mary C. Dyke was killed, and Catharine Bra- 
dy badly injured, by falling through the scuttle 
of a bookbindery in Ann street, New York. 


In the small towns of Massachusetts, Bloomer 
Balls are becoming all the rage. No lady is 
allowed admittance who does not come a /a 
Turque. 

Mr. John Greene, a New York fireman for 
eighteen years, died of lockjaw from being run 
over by an engine. 
dren destitute. 


The bill to suppress the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
passed the House, but was defeated in the Sen- 
ate. 


The porte engaged in the late duel, whereby 
Mr. J. W. Frost, editor of the Crescent, was 
killed, have been indicted for murder at New 
Orleans. 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, the Chippeway chief. or 
rather missionary minister, has established a 
weekly newspaper in New York city, called 
“ Copway’s American Indian.” 

Jacob Allen, an old resident of much respecta- 
bility, hang himse'f at Cincinnati, on the 6th 
inst., on account of the fanatical conduct of his 
wife on abolitionism. 


Mr. Westcott, the oldest printer in the south, 
died in Memphis a fewdayssince. He attended 
the funeral of General Washington, and was 
then in middle age. 


An expedition to Liberia, called the “ More 
Expedition,” composed of about one hundred 
colored persons, is to start in a few days from 
Snow-Hill, Md. 

The late storm on the coast of Texas did an 
immense amount of damage. A great many 
buildings were destroyed, and all the wharves at 
Port Lavacca swept away. 

An Episcopal clergyman has clo from 
Canuda he wife of one of his 
and they passed through Oswego to the west.— 
Both parties belong to fashionable society. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company in- 
tend having not less than eleven hundred men 
at work grading that part of the road between 
Chicago and Michigan City. 

The ingenious mechanician, M. Sax, has con- 
trived a new invention by which an immense 
volume of tone is added to the pianoforte. He 
is taking out patents for France, Belgium and 
England. 

Fitz Green Halleck, the poet, is now residing 
in his native town of Guilford, Conn., where he 
intends passing the declining years of his life— 
It is stated that Mr. H. is now engagedrupon a 
record of his lifs and times. 

The soil.of the Territory of Minesota is said 
to be admirably adapted to the culture of flax. 
Some enterprising capitalists at the east have 
invested $30000 in a flax and cordage estab- 
lishment at St. Pauls. § 


He leaves a wife and chil- 


Soreign Mliscellanv. 
A at Mont- 
peilion the spot in 


‘There are still ramors of a crisis in the Danish 
cabinet, but no positive facts have transpired. 

Her Majesty has been presented by the king 
of Belgium with a splendid portrait of the late 
queen. 

A tradesman has been fined £250 by the Liv- 
erpool magistrates for manufacturing tea from 
beech leaves. 


Spirits equal in strength and ay to the 
best Holland gin, have lately been manufactured 
in Scotland, from turnips. 

The provincial physician of the delegation of 
Milan, Dr. Alexander Vandoni, has been stabbed 
and killed in the streets of that city. 

In the city of Rome, which contains 170,384 
inhabitants, there are 34 bishops, 1240 secular 
priests, 1892 regular priests, aud 1467 monks. 

The Belfast journals announce that it has been 
determined to erect a miniature Crystal Palace 
on Queen’s Island, for a grand bazaar, in Au- 
gust. 

Stumbul is the name of a root said to bea 
cure for the cholera, and is attracting much at- 
tention in England. It is described in the Medi- 
cal ‘Times of May 31st. 


A very valuable specimen of the wild rabbit 
was recently captured in a field at Colne En- 
gaine, by a laborer. It is perfectly white, and 
its far of the softest quality. 

The coal area of the British Islands amounts 
to 12,000 square miles, being about one-tenth of 
the entire area of the country; the annual pro- 
duction being 32,000,000 tons. 

The Scotch journals record that lately a 
schvoner has been despatched to Davis’ Straits, 
to open there a cod fishery, being the first enter- 
prise of the kind yet attempted. 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby is still persevering 
in his efforts to bring the steam plough into 
practical operation. Several trials have been 
made on his estate, and he hopes soon to render 
it sufficiently simple for common use. 

The caravan composed of camels. dromeda- 
ries, and Arabs, engaged by the manager of the 
Hippodrome, arrived in Paris recently, and para- 
ded on the boulevards, where they attracted a 
crowd. There are seven animals of the finest 
breed. 


It is pleasing to learn that amidst all the dis- 
turbances in France, there is a growing demand 
for the Scriptures. Ordinary booksellers tind a 
call fur them, and sell not less than 600 per 
month in Paris, in addiavn to what is done by 
the Bible Societies. 


Sands of Gold. 


——The power to rule is the test of mind. 
People obey willingly when they are com- 
manded kindly. 
Few envy the merit of others that have 
any of their own. 

——Reality is but the dregs of the cup, im- 
agination is the clear red wine. 


True eloquence consists in saying all that 
is necessary, and nothing more. 

——Permanent rest is not to be expected on 
the road, but at the end of the journey. 


——There is much difference between imita- 
ting a man and counterfeiting him. 

——The uneasy pillow of guilt may have a 
deeper, but it cannot have a more restless pain 
than that of love. 

——There is no dispute managed without 
passion, and yet there is scarce a dispute wor.h 
a passion. 

——That writer does the most who gives 
his reader the most knowledge, and takes f.om 
him the least time. 

——Truth—the open, bold, honest truth, is 
always the wisest, always the safest for every 
one, in any aud all circumstances. 


——Gold is an idol worshipped in all climates, 
without a single temple, and by all classes, with- 
out a single hypocrite. 

——Uneasy and ambitious gentility is always 
spurious gentility. ‘The garment which one his 
long worn never sits uncomfortable. 

——He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no right to complain if 
the sparks fly in his face. 

Difficulty excites the mind to the dignity 
which sustains and finally conquers misfortune, 
and the ordeal refines while it chastens. 


——Passionless characters are worthless in 
re or in evil; their gentleness is inability to 
eel anger, their virtue inability to do wrong. 


——No man is so truly great, whatever other 
titles to eminence he may have, as when, after 
taking an erroneous step, he resolves to “tread 
that step backward.” 


——A great mind may change its objects, but | , 


it cannot relinquish them; it must have some- 
thing to pursue; variety is its relaxation, and 
amusement its repose. 

Fictions are revelations not of trath, for 


they are most unreal, but of that which the soul 
longs to be true: they are mirrors not of actual 


human experience, but of human dreams and 


aspirations of the eternal desire of the heart. 


Joker's Diio. 


“ Here’s to internal improvements,” as Dobbs 
said when he swallowed a dose of salts. 


Brother Smooth left his be- 
cause a “ wordly family,” next door, kept a blas- 
phemous poil parrot. 

The Tinicum Society is discussing the differ- 
— between a short dress and being short of a 

ress. 

Why are young ladies who sport the Bloomer 
costume like sober-minded young men? Because 
they are opposed to trains, 


It is said that the difference between eatin 
strawberries and cream and kissing a pretty gir 
is so small that it cannot be appreciated. 

A tallow chandler said he didn’t mean any 
disparagement to the sun, when he said that his 
candles were the best lights ever invented. 


Miss Fantadling says that the first time she 
locked arms with a young man, she felt like 
Hope leaning on her anchor. Poetic young wo- 
man, that. 

In Albany, an Irish servant took the order to 
“ string neans” literally, and had got about three 
feet in length strung when her mistress discover- 
ed her blunder. 

Women are like houses, the longer they re- 
main to let, the more dilapidated they become. 
To keep either from going to destruction, they 
should be early occupied. 

The following sentiment was given at the 4th 
of July celebration in Newark, N. J. The Wo- 
men—-in the Revolution they freely gave up their 
tea—now they shall not go wiihout their toast. 


Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, says he is 
in favor of short dresses; that “he has not much 
time to spend with the ladies, and therefore while 
with them, he wishes to see as much of them as 
he can with propriety.” 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia L: dger, 
who signs himself “ Somebody,” asks—* Does 
anybody know anybody? If they do, I wish 
anybody would tell somebody to tell anybody to 
mind nobody’s business but his own.” 


An old fellow being visited by his pastor, the 
latier assured him that he could not be a good 
Christian unless he took up his daily cross— 
whereat he caught up his wife and began lug- 
ging her about the room. 


A cotemporary has the following advertise- 
ment: “ Wanted ; a female infant child to adopt, 
hy a lady from one year to eighteen months 
o.d.” Quite an undertaking for a lady so very 
youthful ! 

A notorious rogue being brought to the bar, 
knowing his case to be desperate, said, “ I charge 
you in the king’s name to seize and take away 
that man (meaning the judge) in the red gown, 
for I am in danger of my life because of him.” 


A wag has been taking liberties with the repu- 
tation of the Pontiac Ruilroad. He was asked 
whether he knew of an accident on that road, 
and replied :— Never; but once a middle aged 
couple left Pontiac for Detroit, and died of old 
age at Birmingham—half way !” 

A writer in the Cultivator says, that whether 
seythes hold their edge well, deperids altogether 
on whether the man works by the day or acre. 
While the former will be compelled “to stop and 
sharpen” every five minutes, the latter, he says, 
will slash away all day without thinking of a 
grindstone. 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miiscellaneons family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose apd 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, wricten expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In policies, and on 
all it neural. Nothing of 
an inom na/ure will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it em ™ , 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt is generally acknow! that the Fiae is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign.and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adver-isemenis are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An urrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engageu, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds 
other weekly paper in the Union. Gnd ay 


1 subscriber, one year, 

4 “ 

8 “ « 6 00 

- 200 


>> Invariably in advance. 
No further reduction made from the above terms. 


Subscribers, or postmasters, uested 
agents on the above terms. ies ome 
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BOSTON LIGHT GUARD. 

Boston Light Guard, Ist Regiment Light In- 
fantry, ist Brigade, Ist Division, M. V. M, 
Geo. Crarx, Jn., Commander; Francis S. 
Drake, W. W. McKim, was. W. Coverly, Chas. 
D. Cummings, Lieutenants; 7. J. W. Kennedy, 
Surgeon; W. A. Clark, Orderly. 

We this week present our patrons with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the Boston Licut Guarp, 
designed by Rouse. The uniform worn by this 
corps is said to be the most beautiful one in the 
United States. 

Perhaps a brief synopsis of the past history and 

principal parades of this popular corps may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. The first meet- 
ing of the association from which the Light 
Guard was formed, was held May 25th, 1846, 
and was attended by about thirty young men, 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age. At 
this meeting, it was resolved to found a military 
company, to be composed exclusively of young 
men. The und:rias: g (as wi have had 
any experience in such matters must be aware), 
was beset with difficulties, which at the time 
seemed unsurmountaic; our, with a spi t cf 
enterprise and perseverance resrely equalled. anu 
never excelled, they conquered every obstacle 
and succeeded beyond their brightest anticipa- 
tions. 
. The Light Guard made its first parade in uni- 
form on the 23d of September, 1846, mustering 
32 guns. The drill of the corps on this occasion 
was highly spoken of by competent judges, and 
their uniform pronounced neat and serviceable. 

Early in the season of 1848. a circular was is- 
gaed by the directors of the Washington Nation- 
al Monument Association, inviting militar: 
companies throughout the United States to bc 
present at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Washington National Monument in that city, 
July 4th. Animated with patriotic feelings, th: 
Light Guard resolved to accept the invitation 
and accordingly, in due season, set off for Wash 
ington city. They were received With much en 
thusiasm. We cannot better give an idea of th 
arduousness of this undertaking, than by re- 
marking that this was the on/y military company 
present from the north of Baltimore. 


Since the above parade, the ranks of this. 


corps have been filled, and they have attained 
great perfection in drill. At the second encamp- 
ment at Newtonville, last year, the reviewing 
officers declared the Light Guard to be the best 
drilled company in the regiment, and public 
sentiment unanimously seconded the decision 
The uniform of the corps represented in the 
engravine was first worn by them at the May 


parade, 1851. 
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Shortly after this, the Light Guard, in connec- 
tion with brigade and regimental staff officers, 
paid their respects to Major Gen ib KE. 
Wool, then on a visit to this city, on which 
occasion the General solicited a personal intro- 
duction to each member of the corps, and spoke 
of their appearance and drill in the most fi .1.er- 
ing terms. 

The uniform of the corps is made of white 
doeskin (manufactured expressly for them), 
elegantly embroidered with gold-colored silk ; 
a black bear-skin cap, with gold tassel in front, 
and a tall, white plume, running perpendicularly 
from the left side. In addition to the equip- 
ments usually worn, this corps wear an improved 
pattern of the French short sword, or “ hanger.” 

The extraordinary success of this corps may 
be attributed in a great measure to the untiring 
exertions of its enterprising commander. 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOSTON LIGHT GUARD. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


If an angel could descend from heaven to de- 
clare under which government of our world the 
people enjoyed the most freedom, and should be 
the most contented and happy, he would un- 
hesitatingly pronounce in favor of the United 
States; for under it, man possesses al} that is 
valuable or desirable ; all that can excite grate- 
ful feelings, and promote humin happiuess. 
What is there that an American citizen ean de- 
sire, that he does not ss? We cannot im- 
agine a single deficiency in his civil or religions 

ights and privileges, nor does the government 
r the slightest obstacle to his pursuit of hap- 
piness. The road of preferment is open alike to 
ali, and those who fail to reach distinction mast 
attribute their want of success to their lack of 
energy and perseverance, and no to the imstitu- 
tions under which they live. We doubt whether 
human ingenuity could devise a system of gov- 
ernment more replete with all the elements of 
human progress ani happiness than that of the 
United States.—Kni 


Smal) is the sum that is required to patronize 
a newsyaper, and most amply remunerated is the 
patron. I care not how humble and unpretend- 
mg the gazette which he takes, it is mext to im- 
possible to fill a sheet fifty-two times a year, 
without putting inte it something that is worth 
the subseription pri Every parent whose son 
is off with him school, should be i 
with a newspaper. I well remember ta 
difference there was between those of my-sehool- 
mates who had, and these whe had not, aceess to 
newspapers. Other things being equal, the first 
were always decidedly superior to the last, in de- 
bate and compesition, at least. The reason is 
plain; they had cemman@ eof more faets. A 
newspaper is a history of current events, as well 
as a curious and intesting miscellany, and which 
youth will peruse with delight when they will 
read nothing else—Judge Longstreet. 
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Brightest in. dungeons, liberty, thou 
then thy habitation the beast. 
~ 
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